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rh 7 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Wit.raMm the Fourth expired, at Windsor Castle, on Tuesday 

morning. For this termination of the Royal sickness, the public 

has been for some time prepared; as the buHetins published by 





his late Majesty's physicians, though framed with a view to de- 
ception, deceived nobody ; and it was universally believed that he 
was iffecoverably ill. To the last day, however, as if it were a 
slizidus duty 40° keep up the reputation of courtly insincerity 
even in matté¥s of:life and death, there was no official intimation 
Hthat the King was’fh danger. 
* Our late Sovereign was nearly seventy-two years of age when he 
lied ; but, except during the seven years of his existence after he 
a ascended the throne, his career possesses few historical materials. 
6 Like most of the sons of Gzorcs the Third, he was poorly edu- 
Beated and ill trained for high statesmanship. Some particu- 
Slars of his personal history will be found in a subsequent page: 
in this place we shall confine ourselves to his character and 
conduct as a King of England, and the prominent politics of his 
teign. The remarks we have to offer will not harmonize with the 
prevailing tone which writers in newspapers and public speake*s 
have assumed for the week: but they are the dispassionate con- 
Ss victions of a calm retrospect, having no regard to aught but the 
‘plain truth; on some points we have the advantage of informa- 
tion which we cannot mistrust; and though our verdict on the 
iwhole must be less flattering than that of the present courtly 
seculogists, it will not be so bitter as the whispered reproaches very 
familiar to Whig lips and ears when the poor man was dying. 

On the throne, as in private life, WiLt1am the Fourth seems 
to have been a good-hearted man, with frank impulses and 
kindly feelings; willing to do right, but not unfrequently 
doing wrong, from want of knowledge and strength of 
mind. He had little information, and strong prejudices. Though 

Bsufficiently conceited and self-willed, he was easily imposed 
upon and led by the designing. Anxious for popularity, he 
still betrayed a dread of the means to obtain it. He seems to 
have thrown himself into the arms of Earl Grey, in the first year 
of his reign, not from any enlightened views on the state 

hof public feeling, but because he was vexed that on account 
of his Minister’s unpopularity he could not act the King at 
a City feast. Subsequently, he was terrified by the opposition of 
the Peers, and withdrew from Earl Grey the support which he 
ewas pledged to give. He took back Earl Grey, and passed the 
Reform Bill, because he had no other resource. He used his in- 

BP fluence with the Peers, to avoid a convulsion which might have 

cost him his throne. When these facts are considered, Ais merit 
fin having passed the Reform Bill seems small, though that act 
will render the epoch of his reign immortal. Again, in 1834, he 
abandoned the Liberals and had recourse to the Tories ; and when 
obliged to recall the former, he treated them with hauteur and ill- 

Econcealed dislike, withholding from them that countenance which 
he was bound as a King to give: and all this he did under “ back- 
stairs” cr irresponsible influence: In fact, his late Majesty, though 
sat times a jovial, and, for a King, an honest man, was a weak, igno- 
rant, commonplace sort of person. He was vain of his attention to 
what he called business, and meddled with matters which he had 
much better have let alone. He attached immense importance to 
all Court ceremonials, and was officious in his instructions to 
the officers of his household, and particular about the persons 
who were presented to lim on levee-days. He stickled for the in- 

a Violability of the Civil List pensions, and was resolved to keep up 

gf large army and navy. He conceived the essence of royalty to 

B reside in its externals; and when he had held a numerous levee, 

agiven audience to Ministers, signed some state papers, disposed of 
the patronage that fell in, distributed a few charities, and hada 

A dinner-party in St. George’s Hall, he imagined that he had been 

SH laboriously employed in the -perfurmance of the great Kingly 

duties. Notwithstanding his feebleness of purpose and little- 











ness of mind, his ignorance and his prejudices, WiLL1am the 
Fourth was to the last a popular sovereign; but his very popula- 
rity was acquired at the price of something like public contempt, 
It was taken for granted that his natural bent was to Liberalism ; 
and it was believed that he was swayed by his Queen and his 
courtiers, and thus became a tool of the Tories. There might be 
a kind of fondness, but no real respect for such a person. In pri- 
vate life, he would have ranked no higher than a well-disposed 
country gentleman. One mischievous crotchet of the late King, 
was his idea that naval, military, and diplomatic uniforms, covered 
all the merit in his dominions. For science or literature he had 
no respect; and he showed the contempt in which he held those 
who professed either, by the kind of honours which he gave 
them. In his opinion, the most — Major-General, or 
the most obscure and useless Admiral‘in his service, was of far 
greater importance than a Herscugt, a Davy, a Scort, a 
Souruey, or a Bassacx. This pernicious error must be rooted 
out in the new reign. England is a civil, not a military 
country: the Sovereign should be taught, and ever bear in 
miad, that the protection and encouragement of well-directed 
talent in every department of intellectual labour, is one of the 
first of royal duties, and its intelligent performance a finer 
ornament to the crown than the barren laurels which grow on 
fields of battle. : 

Wittam the Fourth lived in eventful times ‘His name] 
is connected with a most important em im the history of 
the British Islands. When he ascended the t{ifone public 
mind was in aferment. The French Revolutio® of applied 
an irresistible stimulus to the desire of yee improvement, 
The Court, the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Squires all 
gave way before the excited Democracy. The* Reform Bill was 
carried, ultimately, by the masses, under a pleasing delusion that § 
their cause had prevailed, and that practical reforms would follow. 
If EarlGrey had been equal to the place he occupied,—if he had not 
sunk into the mere chieftain of the Whig Aristocracy, when he 
might have been the all-powerful head of the Nation,—the fruits 
of the Reform Bill would have been gathered. But Earl Grey? 
was not equal to the exigencies of the time; he lost the golden 
opportunity, and unworthily dissipated the greatest power ever 
wielded by a Minister of this country: instead of making the 
victory of 1832 the “‘means to an end"—thé first step to great 
practical improvements—he commenced a course of resistance to. 
the People, clung to tthe blemishes of the Reform Act as if they 
were its essentials, crouched to the Peers, crouched to the Court, 
threw Ireland into a fury of opposition, and England into sullen’ 
discontent. The result was the overthrow of his Administration. § 
The Whigs had a majority of at least three to one in the House 
of Commons when Earl Grey was compelled to resign. His exit 
from official life was pitiable, but such as he deserved, who was the 
main agent in disappointing the just expectations of a people who 
had struggled for something better than the Irish Coercion Act 
and the establishment of a few Whig Peers and their friends in 
office. No doubt, in the heat and Joy of victory, the Reformers 
had indulged in some not very sober anticipations of benefit to be 
derived from the Reform Act; but their reasonable and just hopes 
were disappointed, and hence the distrust and dissatisfaction which 
at length were manifested, even by those who continued during 
the first session of the Reformed Parliament to vote regularly 
with the Whig Ministers. 

The Mztsourne Ministry followed. We need not again go 
over the ground of their dismissal by the Court, the short reign of 
the Tories, and the restoration of Lord Metsourne by another 
vigorous exercise of the popular will. That battle too was fought by 
the People, with assistance from the Whigs, against the Court and 
the Tory Aristocracy. The Reformers were resolved that Lord 
MELBourNE and his colleagues should have a fair trial. Lord 
MELBOURNE was supposed to be in advance of Earl Gazy. The 
hostility of the Court party was taken as a proof that he deserved 
popular support. Give Prex a fair trial! No, said the electors, 
the Tories have had a term of probation sufficiently long; they 
have been weighed and found wanting; now let us try Lord 
Me.sourne. It was this resolution that justice should be done, 
which carried the Reformers triumphantly through the struggle 
of 1835. It was the determination that Ministers should have a 
Jair trial, which kept dissatisfied multitudes quiet and insured 
their support during the session of 1835, when the English Muni- 
cipal Act was taken as an earnest of future good—“ the evidence 
of things not scen.” Ministers, it was said, came into office when 
the session was half over, and had not had time to frame a plan 
of proceedings. But the session of 1836 followed, and the result 
was pregnant with disappointment. The Peers were allowed to 
trample on the Representatives of the People. Minj 






















































































insults from the Court meekly, and kept, their places. nd MB 
BOURNE talked it bravely, but kissed the Tory réQ.; itwas't 
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that he had taken office without guarantees. Disgust and anger 
ew apace; and many who had hoped excellent service from the 

ELBOURNE Ministry, feared that they were fit only to hobble 
through the routine of business and pocket their portions of 
seed cash. “ Wait till next session,” was then the cry of the 

higs and their friends: “support the Ministers, and they will 

render the Lords odious by bombarding them with good measures, 
which they will refuse to pass.” But, said many Reformers, we 
do not care to render the Lords odious after this fashion: we 
desiderate the good measures ; and they can only be had, as the 
Reform Bill was had, by fighting for them in earnest. The 
session of 1837 commenced; but it soon became evident that the 
Ministers were again prepared for “ rubbing on” and nothing 
more. The consequence was, increased weakness on the part of 
the Government, and utter apathy in regard to their measures. 
Nobody can deny that the Reform spirit of the country is at a 
lower ebb now than at any period since 1829 ; and we know that 
Ministers were so sensible of their own desperate plight, as to 
be in the almost immediate expectation of dissolution. Had 
it not pleased Heaven to afflict his late Majesty with mortal sick- 
ness, Lord MeLsourne and his colleagues must have gone out. 
The men who were placed in power by a most strenuous exertion 
of the popular energies, actually depended for their official exist- 
ence on the precarious life of a septuagenarian King! They who 
were carried into power on the shoulders of the People, held office 
at the mercy of the Court! Such was the state of the Govern- 
ment at the close of the reign of W1LL1Am the Reformer. 

But there is a future before us. Freed from the hostility of the 
Court, and deprived of the excuse of Royal opposition for a back- 
sliding policy, will not Ministers attempt to regain, by deserving 
it, the confidence and support of all Reformers? In that case, 
they must bid quickly; for the general election, which party 
politicians willed not, but Heaven sends, is nigh at hand. 

Three courses lie open to statesmen making an “‘ appeal to the 
country.” They may proclaim themselves the advocates of cer- 
tain institutional improvements, and rouse the spirit of the People 
in their behalf, as Earl Grey did in 1831. For “ the Intention of 
the Reform Act,”* the electors and non-electors would probably 
exert themselves with a vigour sufficient to insure a triumphant 
majority in the House of Commons. 

They may appeal to the constituencies on the Conservative prin- 
ciple of resistance to what are called organic reforms. But it is 
scarcely credible that they can adopt a policy which, while it would 
not gain a single Tory and few Trimmers, would disgust the ear- 
nest Reformers from Orkney to the Land’s End, and expose the 
isolated Whigs in all the nakedness ofa feeble minority. 

They may take a neutral course, and, setting party questions 
aside, put forth their claims to support as men willing to effect 
administrative reforms. Should the Tories meet them on this 
ground, the question for each elector to ask himself would be— 
which candidate is, individually, the fittest man? The contest 
would not be one of party, or of principles, but of persons. The 
discreet voter would also consider whether the Whig or Tory 
would have the best chance of effecting the improvements which 
both promised. In such a contest, keeping an eye on the com- 
position and tendencies of the Peers, can Lord MELBouRNE 
suppose that his friends would stand on ’vantage-ground ? 


Let us now turn to the week's doings in Parliament. 
On Monday, the Commons were “counted out.” On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the only business in both Houses was the swearing in 
of Members. On Thursday, Queen Victoria came for the first 
time in direct communication with the Legislature. A message 
from her Majesty, in the usual form, announcing the death of the 
late King, and calling for Parliamentary sympathy, with an inti- 
mation that only the measures which were absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the government would be pressed upon their at- 
tention, was delivered by Lord MeLsournsg to the Peers, and by 
Lord Joun RussELt to the Commons. Addresses in reply were 
moved to the first part of the message ; that portion which related 
to the business of the country, and on which disagreement and 
debate might arise, being postponed to the next evening. 
It strikes us that the speeches were more eulogistic of the de- 
parted Sovereign than has been customary in the British Parlia- 
ment on such occasions. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
rfect character than WixLi1am the Fourth as painted by Lord 
ELBOURNE, the Duke of WELLINGTON, Earl Grey, Lord JoHn 
RusszxL, and Sir Ropzrt Psgeri.t¢ According to these high au- 
thorities, he was the beau tdéal of a King—not only generous and 
kindly in his disposition, manly, sincere, and straightforward, 
but an admirable constitutional lawyer, an enlightened political 
economist, an experienced man of business, versed in details, and 
easily grasping first principles, blessed with strong natural powers 
assiduously cultivated, and ready at all times to sacrifice his per- 
sonal wishes and opinions to the good of his people! Lord Joun 
RussELu assured the Commons, that it was a ruling principle 


of his Majesty’s conduct to support his Ministers as long as he 
retained them in office: he explained his own opinions frankly, 


* -All that is implied in this motto or rallying-cry, was developed in the 


Spectator, 24th December 1836. 


+ Even Lord Broucuam affected magnanimity, by joining in the universal 
red, of his auditors. 


strain of admiration—to the amusement, he may be assu 


He at least should have allowed “expressive silence” to ‘‘ muse His praise.’ 
Lord BroucHaM, however, flavoured his sweetness with a squeeze of the 
Jemon—hinted at measures which had been forced on the late King, and 

at the anti-Tory prospects of the new seign, He was artful, but not 


but left them to follow out their ‘own policy, and act upon their 
own responsibility. If this is true now, it follows that his late 
Majesty was most foully slandered before. There could have been 
no obstruction at Court. His Majesty never stood in the way of 
political improvements. On the questions which excited a 
difference of opinion between W1L.1AM the Fourth and his Minis- 
ters, the King yielded; for, says Lord Joun Russg.t, he either 
gave way or changed his responsible advisers. If there has been 
dissatisfaction with the Court, it was ill-founded. Ministers are 
the sole delinquents, by their own confession. Moreover, it follows 
from this view of the late King’s character and conduct, that the 
accession of Victoria has brought no addition of strength to the 
Ministry; for it is quite impossible that any Sovereign tan be 
more favourable and gracious to them than their late royal 
master. 

But everybody knows that the Ministers were not sincere in 
these eulogies. The King did thwart them continually: he regarded 
them with an evil eye, as men forced upon him sorely against 
his inclination. He would not in their behalf exercise his pre- 
rogative. He used the Army as an anti-Ministerial instrument, 
and ostentatiously preferred the Tories for his friends and confi- 
dants at Court. On these points Lord Me.tsourne and Lord 
JOHN RussELt cannot deceive the country; and the attempt, we 
must needs think, was as impolitic and foolish as unsuccessful. 
There was a natural desire exhibited to stand well with the 
young Queen. Lord Metsourne, Lord Joun Russg tt, and Sir 
Rosert Pez, were highly courteous and complimentary when 
speaking of the Dutchess of Kenr, as well as of her Majesty. Sir 
Rosert alone, of the three, had the tact to dwell upon the highly 
favourable impression made by the Queen’s demeanour at the 
Privy Council, when she met that august assembly for the first 
time. Never yet was an opportunity lost by the wily baronet of 
playing his own game to advantage. His party was rather sulky. 
With the present week, we suppose the season for compliments, 
congratulation, and condolence terminates. A busy time ap- 
proaches. Plain speaking will be the order of the day; and in 
the turmoil of a general election, with its concomitants of bribery, 
intimidation, and slander, as well as of independent and manly 
exertion in the good cause, (for there are bright spots too in the 
prospect,) will the memory of the late King of England, his 
virtues and his foibles, be soon forgotten. 





The Foreign intelligence of the week possesses little interest. 
There are rumours in Paris, not generally credited, however, that 
a change in the French Ministry is at hand: it is most probable 
that the existing Cabinet of twaddlers will be allowed to complete 
the routine business of the session. 

Four medical and law students on Monday night attempted to 
get up an émeute in Paris, and to seduce some soldiers: the 
soldiers immediately gave information of the plot, and its silly 
authors were arrested. It is said that this plot included the assas- 


sination of the King. 


A battle was fought on the 13th, between the Christino forces 
under Baron Merr and a detached body of Carlists, near Gui- 
sona; in which the latter were routed, with the loss of 2,000 men, 
according to the despatch of Mgzr. Whether the victory was as 
decisive as that officer represents it to have been, or whether it has 
in any material degree deranged the plans of the Carlists, are mat- 
ters of great uncertainty. 7 

Caprera is said to be within four days’ march of Madrid, pil- 
laging the country; and Oraa has been recalled to take the 
command of the troops retained to protect the capital. There has 
been a clamour in Madrid for the restoration of NARVAEz to the 
head of the army in the North. 

The soldiers of the British Legion have been paid in full. 


A late arrival from New York gives a gloomy account of the 
state of business there. The banks had been careful in discount- 
ing bills, and several of the more respectable establishments 
avowed their intention to resume specie payments as soon as 
possible. This proceeding, it was said, would ruin some of their 
weak competitors; and preparatory measures had occasioned @ 
severe pressure. A fierce paper war was carried on between the 
Government and the Bank parties. The loss of the Treasury by 
the failure of the deposit banks was expected to be heavy; ani 
the Government was embarrassed by want of means to carry on 
its ordinary affairs. Specie was so scarce that it was difficult 10 
New York to get silver to pay the postage of letters, and nobody 
would change a five-dollar bank-note. 





Mebates an Proceevings in Parliament. 

No business of importance was transacted in either House of Par- 
liament on Monday. On Tuesday, in consequence of the King’s 
death, both Houses met before eleven o’clock, and Members began to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Queen. On Wednesday the same 
ceremony was continued ; 521 Members of the Commons having been 
sworn before their House rose. On Thursday, 

Lord MELBourRNE, in a very crowded assembly of the Peers, pre 
sented the following message from the Queen to the Lord Chancellor, 
who read it from the woolsack. 

“ Vicror1a Recina—The Queen entertains the fullest confidence that the 
” | House of Lords will participate in the deep affliction which her Majesty feels 
in the death of the late King, whose constant desire to promote the interests, 
maintain the liberties, and to improve the laws and institutions of the country, 
must insure for his name and memory the dutiful affections and respect of 





entirely fulsome and fawning. 


her Majesty’s subjects. 
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«* The present state of public business, and the period of the s:ssion, when 
considered in connexion with the law that imposes upon her Maj sty the duty 
of summoning a new Parliament, render it inexpedient, in the judgment of her 
Majesty, that any new measure should be recommended for adoption, with the 
exception of what may be necessary to carry on the public service from the 
close of the present session to the meeting of the new Parliament.” 

Lord MELzourneE then addressed the House— 

* T have, my Lords, no doubt that you will agree with me that an imme- 
diate answer ought to be sent by your Lordships to the gracious message which 
you have just heard. Although, my Lords, I am of opinion that there can be 
no doubt entertained of the prudence, the wisdom, and the propriety, under 
the present circumstance, of following the course pointed out to your Lordships, 
yet, as it is possible that a difference of opinion may arise upon that subject, 
and as it is my most anxious wish, upon an occasion like the present, to avoid 
any thing which may interfere with that unanimity that I desire to see prevail- 
ing, fo avoid every difference of opinion, it is my intention to postpone to a 
future day that part of the address upon which all may not agree, and to con- 
fine myself to that upon which no difference of opinion can arise.” 

He referred to that portion of the message which called upon the 
House to condole with the Queen on the loss which the country had so 
lately sustained— 

“¢ I feel certain with respect to the address that I have now to move for your 
Lordship’s adoption, that your Lordships will not only assent to it, but also that 
you deeply lament with me that the nation has been deprived of the Sovereign 
who was ever anxious for the welfare of his subjects, while I have to deplore, 
my Lords, that I and my colleagues have been deprived of a most gracious 
master, and that the world has been deprived of a man, I will say it, of the 
best intentions—of a being of the most uncompromising and firmest honour, 
and of the most strict integrity that ever it pleased Divine Providence to place 
upon the throne. It is impossible for me, my Lords, to express the grief expe- 
rienced in the loss of such a Sovereign. It is unnecessary for mc to expatiate 
at any great length upon his Majesty’s character, or to go into the details of 
his Majesty’s life, with which many of you are better, and most of your Lord- 
ships as well, acquainted as I can be. His late Majesty, it is well known, 
was educated in that which is the favourite service of the country; and while 
he served in that service he greatly distinguished himself, especially during the 
American war. I have not, my Lords, sufficient knowledge of the service to 
speak agen this subject; but I have heard from those who have a complete 
knowledge of it, that his late Majesty was deservedly admired for his intelli- 
ap and activity as an officer, and for his zeal and attention in the duties of 

is profession; and when his Majesty returned from the active duties of his 

profession, when he came back to the civil service of his country, he took an 
active, a useful, and often no undistinguished nor unimportant share in the 
debates of your Lordships’ House. When his Majesty ascended the throne, the 
knowledge which he fad acquired from his professional education of the 
whole of the colonial system of this country, and in his service abroad 
the knowledge he had of all that could be effectually beneficial to this country, 
was undoubtedly of very great importance ; and I will appeal to any one who 
ever approached his Majesty upon those subjects, whether his practical ac- 
quaintance with the principles and details of public business were not very ex- 
tensive and very accurate, and whether his Majesty did not emp/oy the greatest 
zeal, and the most unremitting assiduity, and the most anxious desire to do in 
every thing that was submitted to him the most strict justice. Upon another 
matter let me say,—perhaps, my Lords, I express myself in toohumble a manner 
for the occasion—but I must say (as it was necessary in the situation that I held 
to be in frequent communication with his Majesty) that I think that so fair a 
man, or so just a man, I have not ever yet known in the course of my experience— 
most perfect, most fair, most candid, most impartial, most willing to hear, to 
weigh, and to consider what was urged even in opposition to his most favourite 
Opinions—qualities that are great and sterling—truly so in any man, but more 
particularly great and sterling ina Sovereign. I feel, my Lords, that I have very 
inadequately discharged my duty upon the present occasion ; but the hurry of the 
last few days I have passed through has afforded no time for the construction of 
artfully-turned sentences. Though, my Lords, I have not spoken with elo- 
quence, I have spoken with truth. I have spoken no more than I think, and 
no more than I feel—no more than what I know to be true with respect to his 
late most gracious Majesty. In descanting upon the virtues of a deceased 
Sovereign, I cannot be suspected of adulation or of flattery. 

On these occasions, it was usual to advert to the character of the 
reigning Sovereign— 

“Her Majesty’s declaration is before the public—she has declared that 
she relies upon the affections of her people, and upon the loyalty and attach- 
ment of Parliament. Her Majesty’s declaration I have no doubt will be cor- 
dially responded to. Can any thing be added with respect to her Majesty her- 
self than what she has already declared? I appeal to your Lordships whether 
you could have a fairer promise of all that is dignified, becoming, ay, and firm 
too, than that which has already been given by her Majesty.” ( Cheers.) 

He then moved an address of condolence to the Queen upon the 
death of the late King, and of congratulation on her Majesty’s acces- 
sion to the throne. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON concurred in every expression of Lord 
Melbourne’s speech, and in the address which he had moved— 

It had fallen to his lot to serve his late Majesty at different periods of diffi- 
culty and danger. Upon all those occasions his Majesty had manifested not 
only those virtues which had been so truly described by the noble viscount, 
but likewise the greatest degree of firmness, of candour, of justice, and of a true 
spirit of conciliation towards others, which had, perhaps, ever before been dis- 
played by any monarch placed in such cirumstances. His late Majesty had 
combated all the difficulties which opposed him, and they were great and many, 
with perfect success. He had been induced to serve his late Majesty, not alone 
from a sense of duty, not alone from a feeling that a Sovereign of this country 
had a right to command his services in any situation in which he could render 
the empire assistance, but also from a deep feeling of gratitude to his late 
Majesty for favours conferred upon him; Ee personal distinctions bestowed 
upon him, notwithstanding that he had been under the necessity of opposing him - 
self to the views and intentions of his late Majesty, when his late Majesty held 
a higb situation under the Government—notwithstanding that the opposition 
thus given led to his late Majesty’s resignation of the office which he then held. 
But, so far from this creating any coldness or dislike, his Majesty, when he 
came to the throne, from that time forward treated him with the greatest kind- 
ness, condescension, confidence, and favour. 

With these feelings he most cordially seconded Lord Melbourne’s 
motion. 

Earl Grey, who spoke from the cross benches, observed that the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Melbourne had left little for him to say ; 
but he could not reconcile it to his feelings to remain silent— 

“ I think I should not properly discharge a duty that I owe to the memory of 
his late Majesty, or that 1 owe to myself, if I permitted this motion to pass 
without cbservation. In the manner in which it has been brought forward 
before the country, and as to its propriety, I entirely concur; aud I rejoice sin- 
cerely that my noble friend bas abstained from connecting any thing with the 


vote that is to be given to-night that could possibly disturb that unanimity 
which is valuable upon all occasions, but most particularly on this, when it is 
desirable to manifest those feelings of regret and sorrow that come sincerely 
from the heart of every one. I have, my Lords, like the two speakers who have 
preceded me, had the honour of serving his late Majesty, and found him @ 
most gracious and indulgent Sovereign ; and I can bear testimony to his pos- 
sessing all those eminent qualities so ably described by my noble friend, and te 
which the noble duke has given his testimony. Aman more sincerely deve 

to the interests of his country—possessing a better understanding of what was 
necessary for those interests—more patient in the consideration of the cireume 
stances connected with them—more attentive to his duty upon every occasion, 
there never did exist; and if ever there was a sovereign entitled to that cha- 
racter, he may be truly described as “a patriot King.” 

He would briefly advert to the other part of the address, which con- 
gratulated the Queen on her accession to the throne— 

* Called to the government of so great a country as England atso early a 
riod of life, the difficulties of her situation are great; but still, under the bles. 
=X 2 of Providence, those difficulties will be met, and I have no doubt dimi- 
nished, in the development of a character of which such auspicious promises 

have been given in the first acts of government which her Majesty has been 
called upon to administer.” ( Cheers.) 

Lord Brovcuam said that the station he had had the honour to hold 
in the councils of the late King forbade him to be silent on the present 
occasion— 

“In all that has been said by my noble friends, or the noble duke, of the 
personal qualities of the late Monarch, I entirely agree; but more especially im 
what has been said of his amiable disposition, his inflexible love of justice, and 
the rare candour of his character. Upon those qualities, for my noble friends 
or the noble duke to dwell, was natural; but it is still more useful, it is still 
more honourable to his memory, and it is in no wise less appropriate to this ec- 
casion, to reflect maturely not only upon the virtues of the man, but also upom 
the attributes of his glorious, beneficent, and auspicious reign. Glorious, for 
the best of all reasons—by the maintenance of peace abroad and tranquillity a¢ 
home; beneficent, by his having bestowed on his people that only blessing 
which rulers can give or withhold, the wise amendment of the laws, and the 
well-considered improvement of the institutions of the country; and auspicious 
in the earnest held out in it of the further improvements—greater they cannot 
be— but improvements that will diffuse more widely blessings amongst all the 
people. These are the pledges which have descended with the crown of the 
realm to its present Sovereign; and I heartily join with your Lordships, and I 
believe with the entire country, in expressing the hope that the reign of her 
Majesty may be a long and prosperous one, in which, under the blessing of 
God, and by the wisdom of Parliament, those pledges may be redeemed.” 
( Cheers.) 

The address was unanimously voted. 

Lord Metzourne then moved an address of condolence to the 
Queen Dowager ; which was also agreed to, nem. con. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Joun Russet appeared at the 
bar, and announced himself the bearer of a message from the Crown, 

The message having been read by the SPEAKER, 

Lord Joun RussEtt rose to move the address in reply. In con- 
formity with precedent, he should propose to separate those expressions 
of sentiment regarding the loss the Queen and the nation had sustained, 
as well as those which the occasion of her Majesty’s accession inspired, 
from all that had reference to the public business of the country. Le 
should have no difficulty in prevailing upon the House to express sin- 
cere regret for the loss of a Monarch who made the general good and 
welfare of his people the rule of his conduct through life. Lord John 
then expatiated upon the late King’s knowledge of business, and 
attention to it; and the great advantage he derived from being removed 
in early life, when he had apparently little prospect of succeeding to 
the throne, from the influence of flattery. ‘The King had opinions of 
his own on the policy of his Ministers— 

‘In the course of policy pursued during the late reign, the King held various 
political opinions, accustomed as he was to consider the political affairs of this 
country and the conduct of the various parties who took a share in our public 
concerns: but this I am bound in justice to say, having held a confidential 
situation in the councils of the King during the period in question, that the 
course which his late Majesty took on occasions of such differences was the 
course most conformable to the constitution of this country, and most befitting 
a Sovereign in his intercourse with his confidential and responsible advisers. 
Whatever his private opinions might be, his conduct at all times was marked by 
the greatest personal kindness: he was in the habit of stating his opinions 
frankly, fairly, and fully; never seeking any indirect means of accomplishing 
any object, but in a straightforward and manly way confined himself to an open, 
simple, and plain attempt to impress the minds of others with the opiniom 
which he himself might at the moment entertain; and when upon any occasion 
the expression of his opinions did not lead to any change in the sentiments of 
his confidential servants, it was then that he, conceiving the pursuance of such 
a course to be his duty, either renounced and parted with the services of his 
advisers, or, permitting them to continue his servants, left them wholly re- 
sponsible for carrying into effect the course of policy which they recommended.” 

The interest which the King took in the affairs of the country and 
the condition of the people, especially of the poor, was constant; 
and his acquaintance with the laws and constitution of the realm was 
most remarkable and perfect— 

“ T will instance the Poor-laws, since it never was a party question; and I 
may add, that his fitness to judge of the merits of that question related as well 
to Ireland as to England. In that question, whether it regarded England or 
Ireland, he took a deep interest; and his observations on it, whether they re- 
lated to the one portion of the United Kingdom or the other, did show an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the various classes of his subjects, and above all, the 
deep desire and the deep interest he took, and the strong desire he felt, to pro~ 
mote their welfare and happiness. Be it observed, that I say this without 
stating what was the nature of his Majesty’s observations, or to what they 
por Whatever might have been their tendency, the sincere and earnest ob- 
ject of his solicitude was to promote the happiness of all classes of his subjects, 
and more especially of those whose poverty made them less aa object of regard 
to persons anual by motives less high and less pure.” 

From the commencement of his illness, the physicians in attendance 
thought it would be attended with danger— 

“ It was my duty to state to his Majesty, that his servants were quite of 
opinion there could not be a shadow of doubt on the question, that the general 
wish of his subjects was, that his Majesty should not neglect any precaution 
calculated to preserve his health. [§His Majesty, with acknowledgments which 
I need not repeat, stated that it was a great comfort to him that the public 
business was not interrupted by his illness. I believe that, in the unfortunate 








state of his Majesty’s constitution, it would have been impossible to have pre- 
served his life by any precautions. But his devotion during his last illness, as 
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well as through his whole reign, to the public service, ought now to endear his 
mame and memory to all classes of his subjects. It was my wish certainly, 
while this illness lasted, accompanied as it was with considerable suffering, not 
to press on his Majesty with any businesss which did not require immediate at- 
tention; but Iam bound to say, that all that which did, received his instant 
notice: and, as an instance I may state, that on the last day of his life, he 
signed one of those papers in which he exercised the royal prerogative of 
mercy. (Much cheering.) Five or six days before his death, there happened 
to be one of those offices vacant, the Military Knights of Windsor; and his 
Majesty mentioned that a person had some time before applied. I was not 
aware of whoit was; but when I looked at the papers, I found he was an officer 
who had been a considerable time in the Army; and the occasion on which he 
was disabled was afterwards, when he was in the Yeomanry. His Majesty’s 
health had been drunk; and in firing off a gun, as was customary, the gun 
burst, by which accident he had both fis arms shattered. His Majesty had re- 
membered the circumstance ; and, recollecting it even on a bed of sickness and 
severe suffering, the last appointment his Majesty made was a provision for him. 
I mention that as one instance out of many: if I were to mention all the 
instances of his Majesty’s kindness which were shown in the last days of his 
life, they are numerous, and would take up much of the time of the House. I 
think it was the proper reward of such a reign—a reign spent in a desire at all 
times fo pgeee the benefit of his people, and with an entire absence of selfish- 
ness, with a great manifestation of generosity, and an extreme wish always to 
promote the interests of morality ra religion—it was, Sir, the appropriate re- 
ward of such a reign, that, during that last and most painful illness, which he 
knew to be an illness of an alarming nature, he enjoyed the greatest calm and 
quiet — the whole of it. It was likewise the natural reward of such a 
reign, that he should have enjoyed throughout the whole of his last illness an 
unusual degree of fortitude. I have heard from those about him, that he’was at 


all times in a most even temper, and most ready to make allowance for any pain- 


to which he — necessarily be put. It was also part of the reward of a reign 
se spent, that he should have enjoyed the full use of his faculties to the last, 
and that when visited by a most reverend prelate, he was able to attend to the 
offices of religion with perfect composure. His Majesty having thus died 
lamented, the people he has reigned over having been thus deprived of him, I 
have only to ask the House to vote an address of condo] to her p t Ma- 
jesty, upon the loss which she and the nation have sustained.” 

At first view, there certainly appeared some incongruity in an ad- 
dress such as he should move, with the congratulation which it was 
proposed to offer to the young Queen on her accession— 

“Tf her Majesty had enjoyed an opportunity during many years of attending 
to the affairs of this country, and of a how it was governed, her accession 
7 well be matter of congratulation ; but, with no interval between the finishing 
of her education and the time at which Parliament had declared her majority to 
commence, there is something most serious and awful in the thought that she 
has undertaken the Government of a great country. When I propose, there- 
fore, that we should vote an address of congratulation, I cannot help referring 
to those topics to which she has herself adverted in her address to the Privy 
Council. In that address, her Majesty has stated that she trusted Divine Pro- 
vidence would give her strength to perform those duties with a wisdom that 
belonged to greater experience and more mature age. Her Majesty stated that 
she placed her next reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament and the loyalty of 
her people. She stated that she had been born and educated in this country 
under the guidance of a careful and affectionate mother. Those, Sir, are the 
topics of congratulation. Those, Sir, are the topics to make one believe— 
which make one willing to believe—that the present Queen will not belie the 
expectations—the general, the universal expectations, which , are entertained 
with respect to her future reign. She has had an excellent education, under a 
eareful and affectionate mother; who, knowing the high station she was 
destined to fill, has been anxiously solicitous to qualify her for the task. But 
allowing education to have done all that education can effect, we must be aware 
that much must depend upon the high courage which inspires high thoughts, 
and upon the will and the wish to devote herself to the interests of the country. 
That such will be her resolution, I entertain the fullest confidence. I feel 
assured that her royal mind will be devoted to the improvement of those institu- 
tions which we have been fortunate enough to inherit; and that, raised as she 
has been, and will be, in the affectionate welcome of a great and powerful people, 
she will be enabled, under Divine Providence, to accomplish that good of which 
this kingdom stands so much in need at the beginning of a reign that, I trust, 
will be prosperous and happy.” 

Lord John concluded by moving the address. 

Sir Rosert Peet (who was apparently very unwell) seconded the 
motion. He said— 

“ Although my attendance here to-day is not unaccompanied by pain, yet 
the pain I should feel would be far more acute and more lasting if I were unable 
to join in the mournful ceremony which we are this evening called upon to go 
through. Only seven short years have elapsed since I, standing then in the 
situation which the noble lord who has just sat down at present fills, had to 

erform the duty of proposing to the House of Commons that it should offer to 

is late Majesty an assurance of our condolence on the death of his lamented 
predecessor, and at the same time to express their anxious hope that the reign 
upon which he was then about to enter might be long and prosperous. If that 

rosperity could have been insured alone by the devotion of a monarch to the 

st interests of the country, the latter wish would have been completely ac- 
complished ; for never did any sovereign obtain more entirely than did William 
the Fourth the gratitude and affections of his people. Ineed hardly remind 
the House, that one of those wishes was disappointed. The hope which we ex- 
pressed of a long reign has unfortunately not been fulfilled ; but when we ex- 
pressed another hope—namely, that his Majesty might enjoy the respect and 
affections of his people—the House of Commons conveyed a wish which has 
becn more than realized.” 

Sir Robert eulogized the generous, beneficent, and just disposition 
of the King-- 

‘¢ There was no rank, however exalted, no station, however humble, in 
which poems were not to be found who had opportunities of seeing how 
anxiously the late King did all in his power to promote individual and general 
happiness. It must, f am sure, be amongst the greatest consolations of his 
illustrious and now widowed Queen, that the House of Commons—the heart of 
this great nation—should entertain such sentiments as I am satisfied they do 
feel towards her lamented husband ; and that we are at the same time pro- 
foundly sensible that she has, during the whole course of his reign, shed a 
lustre on it by the discharge of every domestic virtue, and the performance of 
all the duties of domestic life. (Much cheering.) In the last and closing 
scene of mortal agony, it is well known that she made unexampled efforts to 
mitigate the sufferings of him whose life was of so much value to her and to 
that people who were proud to acknowledge her as their Queen.” 

With heartfelt sincerity he joined in the good wishes for a long reign 
of prosperity and glory for the young Queen— 

“TI can only wish that that success may respond to her own actual inclina- 
tions, to her own natural powers—that it may respond to the assiduous, affec 
tionate, and unremitted attention which has been devoted to her by an 








illustrious pe and an affectionate mother. It may perhaps be considered 
et ical to form a judgment of human character from apparently 
trifling or unimportant incidents; but, Sir, I will venture to say, that there 
was no man present when her Majesty, at the age of eighteen years, first omens 
from the privacy of domestic life to the discharge of the high functions which 
on Tuesday last she was first called upon to perform, without entertaining a 
confident expectation that she who could so demean herself was destined to a 
reign of happiness for her le and glory for herself. There was something 
which art cannot make po yo ty lessons cannot teach: there was something 
in her demeanour that could only be suggested by a high and generous nature: 
there was an expression of deep regret for the domestic calamity with which 
they had been visited—of a deep and awful sense of the duties she was called on 
to discharge ; there was a becoming and dignified modesty in all her motions— 
which could only be dictated by a igh a generous nature, brought up under 
the advice of one for whose affection, care, and solicitude, she ought tu be deeply 
grateful. Ishall not weaken the effect of the noble lord’s aoe by entering 
into further details: they are totally unnecessary. I trust I have said epough 
to convince the House, that all persons, without reference to party dissensions, 
and burying in oblivion on this day all party-spirit, join in the expression of 
cordial condolence with her Majesty for the loss which she and the country have 
sustained, and in the heartfelt wish that we are now at the commencement of a 
long, a prosperous, and a happy reign.” (Loud cheers.) 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Lord Joun RussEtt then moved the address of condolence to the 
Queen Dowager; and spoke strongly in praise of her Majesty's unre- 
mitting attention to the King during his illness. 


This address was also agreed to, without discussion. 








, Che Court. 
For the last fortnight, this department of our paper has presented 
more serious matter than the record of courtly frivolities. The alarmn- 
ing illness of William the Fourth has given it a sombre hue. 

The King continued to decay rapidly during the whole of Saturday ; 
and on Sunday morning the po Ba i bulletin was issued. 

“ Windsor Castle, June 18, 1837. 

‘¢ The symptoms of the King’s disease have not increased, but his Majesty is 
more feeble to-day. “Henry Hatrorp. 

WituiaM Freperic CHAMBERS. 
Davin Davies.” 

It was now evident that a rally was impossible. Even in the Court 
circular it was admitted that there was considerable cause for alarm— 

‘The state of the King’s health is most unsatisfactory, and considerable 
alarm is now manifest: his Majesty passed a bad night on Friday, and yester- 
day appeared much fatigued. The King was able to take but little nutriment, 
and the lower extremities have swelled. The Duke of Cumberland was here 
yesterday, but left in the afternoon. Earl Munster has returned, and is staying 
at the Castle. Sir Henry Wheatley arrived this afternoon at the Castle, from 
town. Dr. Chambers went yesterday to London, but returned in the evening. 
Sir Henry Halford also departed this pening after the issuing of the bulletin, 
but has returned this evening. The Archbishop of Canterbury has arrived 
from town, and has been with the King this afternoon; the Dean of Hereford, 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet, was also in attendance. The unfavourable nature 
of the bulletin to-day, and the desponding account of the very weak state to 
which the King is reduced, have cast a deep gloom throughout the day.” 

The Morning Herald gives the fullest particulars of the events of 
Saturday and Sunday at Windsor. 

‘¢ About seven o’clock on Saturday morning, the King sank into a profound 
slumber—the consequence probably of his utter exhaustion ; and the utmost 
caution was observed so that nothing might disturb him. His slumber how- 
ever was so profound and continuous, that the Queen and the medical attend- 
ants became alarmed; and that alarm was increased tenfold when, after re- 
peated attempts, the Royal patient was in some degree aroused, he answered 
their inquiries only in inarticulate sounds. This inability to speak articulately 
continued for some time; and, though his Majesty subsequently rallied a little, 
the most alarming rumours were in circulation. About two o’clock in the 
afternoon, an express was forwarded to the Archbishop of Canterbury, re~ 
questing his immediate attendance at the Castle; and his Grace arrived in the 
course of the evening, accompanied by Sir Matthew Tierney; but not before 
the King had again sunk into profound slumber. A Sunday paper, of large 
‘ Ministerial’ pretensions, states that the Archbishop was sent for by the King 
at the suggestion of her Majesty, ‘who saw the King on Friday ;’ when, in 
fact, her Majesty is with the King almost continually. His Majesty passed 
another indifferent night ; and soon after daylight this (Sunday) morning, the 
whole of his family were suddenly summoned to his chamber. Shortly after- 
wards, the Earl of Munster sent messengers to the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex. An express was forwarded during the previous week for the Duke of 
Cambridge. Before Sir H. Halford left the Castle, he observed that the King 
was decidedly worse. Shortly after the issuing the bulletin, the Archbishop 
administered the sacrament to their Majesties, the King’s family, and the prin- 
cipal personages of the Court; the Court having previously attended divine 
service in the private chapel. The Household generally attended divine ser- 
vice—some in St. George’s fo and some at the parish-church. There 
was a very full attendance at both places; and the beautiful prayer composed 
for this ion was responded to with intense fervour. In the parish-church 
many persons wept whilst it was reading. Throughout Sunday there was no 
amelioration whatever ; and the general anticipation was that the King would 
not live through the night. Indeed his Majesty expressed himself to the same 
effect. Sunday being the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, a flag was sent 
to the Castle as usual, by the Duke of Wellington, in acknowledgment of the 
tenure by which he holds the estate conferred upon him by the nation; and the 
Earl of Munster, thinking the circumstance might have some effect on his 
Majesty, carried the flag tohim. The King was with some difficulty made 
aware of the fact; but then, ns his hand upon the flag, and gently grasping 
its folds, he feebly ejaculated—‘ Ah, it was a glorious day for England. 

On Monday morning, the following hopeless bulletin appeared. 

“ Windsor Castle, Monday, June 19. ? 

‘ The King continues in a very weak and feeble state, notwithstanding his 
Majesty had some quiet sleep in the night. X : ; 

“ After transacting his usual business yesterday, his Majesty received the 
sacrament from the Archbishop of Canterbury, with attention and great appa- 
rent comfort. (Signed) ¢ Henry Harrorp. 

M. J. TieRNeEy. 
Wa. Frep. CHAMBERS. 
Davin Davies.” 

There were rurours during the whole of Monday that the King was 
actually dead; and the Herald, and some of the evening papers, pub- 
lished second editions in the afternoon, stating that his Majesty bad 
expired at half-past twelve; but a third edition of the Herald contra- 
dicted the rumour; and it will be seen from the physicians’ last bulletin, 
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published in an Extraordinary Gazette of Tuesday, that the King lived 
till the morning of that day. 
. “ Windsor Castle, Tuesday, June 20. 
“ It has pleased Almighty God to release from his sufferings our Most Excel- 
lent and Gracious Sovereign King Willliam the Fourth. 
‘“* His Majesty expired at twelve minutes past two o’clock a.m. this day. 
“© MatTHEW JOHN TIERNEY. 
Wat. Freperick CHAMBERS. 
Davin Davies.” 
The King died without a struggle ; having been in a state of utter 
exhaustion for some hours before the event took place. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the Marquis of Conyngham, 
Lord Chamberlain, soon left the Castle; and reached Kensington 
Palace about seven o’clock. They announced to QuEEN VICTORIA 
and the Dutchess of Kent the demise of the Crown. A message was 
immediately sent to Lord Melbourne to wait upon the Queen; and 
the Premier arrived at Kensington about nine. Lord John Russell 
sent a letter to the Lord Mayor with the news of the King’s death, 
and a request that the great bell of St. Paul’s might be tolled. Ac- 
cordingly, about eleven the peal commenced ; the flags on the different 
public buildings and on the shipping in the river were lowered half- 
mast ; and the windows of the shops were partially closed. A crowd 
was gathered in the precincts of St. James’s Palace, in expectation of 
seeing the Queen ; but her Majesty did not make her appearance. It 
was noticed that Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Kenyon visited the late 
Grand Master of Orangemen, now King of Hanover, in his apart- 
ments in the Palace. 

A Privy Council was held at Kensington Palace. About one hun- 
dred persons, including the Cabinet Ministers, the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Sheriffs, and other officers of the City of London, were pre- 
sent. Orders were given for proclaiming her Majesty; and after the 
members of the late King’s Privy Council had been resworn, the 
peers and gentlemen present signed the Act of Allegiance, which is in 
the following form— 

“ Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy our late Sovereign Lord 
King William the Fourth, of blessed and glorious memory, by whose decease the im- 
perial crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelaud is solely and right- 
fully come to the High and Mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria, saving the rights of 
any issue of his late Majesty King William the Fourth which may be born of his 
late Majesty’s consort : we, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this realm, 
being here assisted with those of his late Majesty's Privy Council, with numbers of 
others, principally gentlemen of quality, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens 
of London, do now hereby, with one voice and cousent of tongue and heart, publish 
and proclaim that the High and Mighty Princess Alexandrina Victoria is now, by the 
death of our late Sovereign of happy memory, become our ouly lawful and rightful 
liege, Lady Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, saving as aforesaid, To whom, saving as 
aforesaid, we do acknowledge all faith and constant obedience, with all hearty and 
humble affection ; beseeching God, by whom Kings aud Queens do reign, to bless the 
Royal Princess Victoria with long aud happy years to reign over us. 

“Given at the Court at Kensington, this twentieth day of June, one thousand eight 

hundred and thirty-seven. 
“Gop save THE Queen!” 

The first signetae- is thet of +: Bowers ®... he Kine of-Saneme- 
then fallow those of the: Duke of Sussex, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Archbishop of York. The Peers 
then signed, without any reference to their respective ranks in the 
Peerage. Among the names are those of Wellington, Norfolk, Mel- 
bourne, R. Peel, Stanley, J. W. Croker, Edward Ellice, H. Parnell, 
J. R. Graham. This ceremony having been gone through, the Queen 
made the following declaration to the Council— 

“¢ The severe and afflicting loss which the nation has sustained by the death 
of his Majesty, my beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty of admi- 
nistering the government of this empire. This awful responsibility is imposed 
upon me so suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, that I should feel 
myself utterly oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope that 
Divine Providence, which has called me to this work, will give me strength for 
the performance of it, and that I shall find in the purity of my intentions, and 
in my zeal for the public welfare, that support and those resources which 
usually belong to a more mature age and to long experieuce. 

“TI place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of Parliament, and upon the 
loyalty and affection of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar advantage, that 
J succeed to a Sovereign whose constant regards for the rights and liberties of 
his subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelioration of the laws and 
institutions of the country, have rendered his name the object of general attach- 
ment and veneration. 

‘* Educated in England, under the tender and enlightened care of a most 
affectionate mother, I have learned from my infancy to respect and love the 
constitution of my native country. 

‘* It will be my unceasing study to maintain the Reformed religion as by 
law established, securing at the same time to all the full enjoyment of religious 
liberty ; and I shall steadily protect the rights, and promote to the utmost of 
my power the happiness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 

The Queen also subscribed the instruments which relate to the 
security of the Church of Scotland. The Chief Officers of State 

delivered up their seals ; which her Majesty restored to them in the 
most gracious manner. The Council soon afterwards broke up. 

At ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, the Queen, accompanied by 
the Duchess of Kent, and attended by Lady Mary Stopford, Lady Flora 
Hastings, the Earl of Albemarle, Colonel Cavendish, and Colonel 
Harcourt, and escorted by squadrons of the Life Guards and Blues, 
arrived at St. James’s Palace. 

All the courts of the Palace, as well as all the approaches to it and 
towards Charing Cross, and the whole route of the procession, were 
crowded to excess. Many of those present appeared in mourning. In 
front of the great gates leading into St. James’s Street, the crowd was 
much greater than on either occasion of the two royal proclamations 
preceding the present. A guard of honour was drawn up at the bottom 
of St. James’s Street, and another in the great court-yard facing the 
drawing rooms. In the latter square, some thousands of ladies were 
congregated, as it was understood that her Majesty would, during the 

first reading of the proclamation, present herself to the people at the 
window ot the Painted Chamber, which overlooks the court-yard, 
The crowd was permitted to approach to within about forty yards of 
the window. The line was kept up by the Guards and a party of 
Metropulitan Police. In the first line of spectators several Members 
of Parliament were descried ; and among them Mr. O'Connell, who 
exercised his powerful lungs to very great effect in hailing his new 
Sovereign, At ten o'clock, a double royal salute was fired from the 


guns in the Park, and responded to by merry peals from the bells of 
St. Martin’s and of St. Margaret’s. 

The King of Henover was hooted by the crowd in St. James’s Street 
as he went to his rooms at the Palace. 

At a quarter past ten, the Queen appeared at the window of one of 
the rooms overlooking the court-yard. Her Majesty was dressed im 
black silk, with a crape searf over her white tippet, and a little black 
chip bonnet; and appeared much paler than usual. The Dutchess 
of Kent, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke of Argyle, Lord Hill, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Denbigh, Lord Albemarle, Lord Palmerston, 
and many other noblemen, stood near or behind the Queen. The 
cheers of the crowd were such as could not be surpassed ; and the 
shouts of “Long live Queen Victoria!” loud and long continued, 
amidst waving of hats and handkerchiefs. The band of the Royal 
Guards played “God save the Queen.” Her Majesty was muck 
affected, weeping and using her handkerchief several times ; whilst she 
repeatedly acknowledged the plaudits of the people. After the con- 
clusion of “ God save the Queen,” Sir William Woods, who acted for 
the Garter King at Arms, advanced with the Heralds and other officers, 
and read aloud the proclamation of her Majesty as Alexandrina Vic- 
toria, Queen of England. During the reading of the proclamation 
there was some noise in the crowd, who continued to cheer and cry 
‘¢ God save the Queen,” till the deep and loud voice of Daniel O’Con- 
nell commanded “silence.” The Queen remained at the window for 
a few minutes after the ceremony was completed, and then retired. 
The Dutchess of Kent was observed to watch her daughter with fear- 
ful anxiety during the whole of it. : 

The procession to march into the City and proclaim the Queen was 
then formed. It first stopped at Charing Cross, where proclamation was 
made, amidst the cheers of an immense multitude; and then proceeded 
to Temple Bar. The account of this part of the ceremonial may as 
well be copied entire, for the sake of juvenile readers— 

“ The cavalcade, on arriving at the Bar, found the gates of that ancient civic 
barrier closed against them. On perceiving this, Rouge Croix, Pursuivant at 
Arms, advanced between trumpeters; and the trumpeters having sounded 
thrice, he knocked at the gate. Upon this the City Marshal, from within the 
gates, demanded * Who comes here?’ To which the reply was, ‘ The Officer 
at Arms, who demands entrance into the City to proclaim her Majesty Alex- 
andrina Victoria Queen of the United Kingdom.’ The City Marshal thea 
admitted the pursuivant withio the walls, and ushered him to the Lord Mayor; 
who, porches sl the civic authorities in state, had taken up his station opposite 
to the entrance to the Temple. The Lord Mayor, upon being made acquainted 
with the nature of the pursuivant’s mission, directed that the gates should be 
thrown open to the whole of the cavalcade; and en the gates were 
thrown open and the procession entered. At the corner of Chancery Lane the 
proclamation was read a third time; and the Lord Mayor and the other civie 
authorities then joined the procession with the state coaches, which went on its 
way through Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheap- 
sidé, until it reached the corner of Wood Street; where the proclamation was 
repeated with all its formalities. There the procession was augmented by; the 
principal officers of several of the City Companies in their carriages; an. 
arriving at the Royal Exchange, the proclamation was once more.read. "The 
procession then separated.” 

At twelve o'clock, the Queen held a Privy Council; which the 

King of Hanover attended. Several members of the late Council 
were again sworn. An order for a general mourning was issued ; and 
papers to accompany the proclamation, signed by different Ministers 
and Privy Councillors, and ordered to be sent to the Colonies. After 
the Council, her Majesty retired to the Throne-room; where the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, and thirteen Bishops, 
were presented. Lord Denman and the Judges had then the honour of 
kissing hands. The Queen gave audiences to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Melbourne, Lord Minto, Lord 
Hill, and Sir Hussey Vivian. The Morning Post says that at the 
Council her Majesty gave no signs of recognition to any of the Mem- 
bers, but treated them all alixe as strangers. At one o'clock, the 
Queen took her departure for Kensington Palace; where she is 
expected to remain, in private, till after the funeral of her predecessor. 
On Thursday, the Queen gave audiences, at Kensington Palace, te 
the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Sir John 
Hobhouse. In the afternoon, the King of Hanover called to take 
leave of her Majesty, previously to his departure, this day, for his 
Continental kingdom. It is not stated that the separation between the 
niece and her uncle was an affecting scene. The Queen and the 
Dutchess of Kent took an airing in the evening, in the Regent’s Park. 
Her Majesty was looking extremely well. 
Yesterday, the Queen took a ride in an open barouche, with her 
mother and the Princess of Leiningen, onthe Harrow Road. To-day, 
her Majesty is expected at St. James’s Palace, to receive the address 
of the Corporation of London. 





It appears that the Queen styles herself “ Victoria” without the 
“ Alexandrina.” She signed her name at the Council “ Victoria; ” 
and this rendered alterations necessary in certain documents. 

‘‘ The written rolls of the House of Lords, and the printed forms of the 
oiths at the House of Commons, described the Queen as her Majesty ‘ Alex- 
audrina Victoria ;’ but after the proceedings at the Council, her Majesty having 
signed ‘ Victoria,’ it became requisite to alter the forms. In some instances 
new forms were provided, but in others there was not time, and the pen was 
consequently rua through the first name, Alexandrina. This was done in seve~ 
ral places in the vellum rolls of the House of Lords, and after the morning 
sitting and the signatures then attached ; and the Lord Chancellor has attached 
a foot-note to the rolls, recording that such erasures of the name ‘ Alexan- 
drina’ were made after the morning sitting, and after the Peers’ signatures then 
affixed had been written. There also became requisite an important and curious 
interlipeation in the oath,—namely, after the words ‘ I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria,’ the addition in parenthesis ‘ —_—s 
the right of any issue of his late Majesty King William the Fourth, whic 
may be born of his late Majesty’s Consort.’ With regard to this interlineation, 
the Lord Chancellor has also affixed a marginal record, declaring that it was 
made previously to the Peers’ signatures being attached to such rolls.” 

The Queen is descended, on her mother’s side, from John Frede-~ 
rick, surnamed the magnanimous, Elector of er Having taken 
arms against the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and fallen, after the dis- 
astrous battle at Weilburg, into the hands of that Sovereign, he was 
detained in prison till his death; which took place in the year 1554, 
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after seven years of distressing captivity. This Prince left two sons 
John Frederick, founder of the old line of Saxe Gotha; and John 
William, in whom commenced the line of Weimar, of which the pre- 
sent representative is Charles Augustus, the reigning Duke of Saxe 
Weimar. . The marriage of the Duke and Dutchess of Kent was first 
performed at Coburg, in May 1818, and again at Kew, in July of the 
same year. A few wecks after the second ceremony, they returned to 
the Continent, and retired to Amorbach, the residence of the late Duke 
of Leiningen, the first husband of the Dutchess; who left her in occu- 
tion of the palace, and the guardianship of their infant son. The 
tchess acceded to the wish of the Duke to return to this country; 
and the'young Princess was born at Kensington, 24th May, 1819, but 
seven months before her father’s lamented demise. 


The King of Hanover visited the Queen Dowager at Windsor on 
Wednesday. Her Majesty is much better than might have been ex- 
pected, and dined with her household on Wednesday. _It is uncertain 
where she will reside. According to the Parliamentary provision made 
for her, she will have Bushey Park, Marlborough House, and 100,000/. 
a year; but the interior of Marlborough House will not be fit for her 
reception for three months. That building has been recently under 

ir. It is said that Queen Adelaide may perhaps go to Frogmore, 
but more probably to Bushey Park. 

Preparations for the funeral of the late King are in progress at 
Windsor Castle. The body has been embalmed ; and will lie in state, 
in the Waterloo Gallery, from the 3d to the 6th of July; when, it is 
wnderstood, the funeral will take place. 

Orders for mourning, which commenced for the Court on Thursday, 
and for the public this day, appeared in supplements to the Gazette on 
Wednesday. 


OUTLINES OF THE LATE KING'S PERSONAL LIFE. 

The personal history of William the Fourth, unconnected with the 

- political events of his reign already noticed in this paper, presents 
ew points of interest. Prince William Henry was the third son of 
George the Third, and born on the 2lst of August 1765. As a child, 
he was small-sized, but a bold and manly fellow, well adapted for the 
profession in which his father placed him. 

“¢ At the age of thirteen, (says the Morning Chronicle, in a well compiled 
memoir, which accompanied the news of the Royal demise on Tuesday morn- 
ing, ) the Prince was entered as a midshipman on board the Prince George, a 
minety-eight gun ship, commanded by Admiral Digby. The King declared 
that his son bat win his way to promotion in the same manner as the most 
Sriendless young man in the fieet; and the Prince was accordingly placed on 
the same footing, in every respect, with his fellow youngsters. He had soon 
an opportunity of seeing service. An armament, commanded by Rodney, 
and of which the Priacé George formed a part, sailed from Spithead in De- 
eember 1779; and, on the 8th of the following month, captured the whole of 
a Spanish convoy, consisting of a sixty-four gun ship, (afterwards named the 
Prince William, in compliment to his Royal Highness, ) and a great number of 
armed vessels and transports. Eight days afterwards, the memorable engage- 
ment took place with the Spanish feel, Gominadocs, of Coe omen One 
& conflict which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole of the enemy’s 
ships, and rendered abortive the expedition which the Freach and Spaniards 
had jointly projected against our West India settlements. When the Spanish 
Admiral was brought on board the Prince George as a prisoner, and was told 
that one of the midshipmen whom he saw actively engaged in his duty, was an 
English priace of the blood, he exclaimed—‘ Well may England be mistress of 
the sea, when the son of her King is thus employed in her. service! ’” 

Some anecdotes illustrative of the kind disposition of Prince Wil- 
liam have been preserved, during his service in the’ West Indies, and 
off the coast of Canada and Nova Scotia. 

* Having had some words with a brother midshipman of the name of Sturt, 
the young man said to him, ‘ If you were not the King’s son, Sir, I would 
teach you better manners.’ ‘0!’ said the Prince, ‘don’t let that be any 
hindrance ;’ and offered to fight his adversary in the nautical fashion, over a 
sea-chest. Sturt, however, declined the contest; which, he said, would be 
unfair, he being the elder and stronger of the two. The Prince was struck by 
the young man’s generosity (qu. prudence?) offered him his hand, and be- 
eame his cordial friend. When the Prince was at Port Royal, in 1783, a mid- 
shipman named Lee was condemned to be shot for insubordination. The 
whole body of midshipmen were deeply affected at this sentence, but knew not 
how to obtain a mitigation of it, as Mr. Lee had been ordered for execution ; 
while they had no time for an application to the Admiralty, and considered an 
application to Admiral Rowley (the commander on the station) useless. Tn 
this emergency, Prince William Henry came forward, and drew up a petition, 
to which he was the first to affix his name, and got the rest of the midshipmen 
in port to follow his example. He then went himself to the Admiral with the 
petition, and begged his comrade’s life with such earnestness that he succeeded 
aa saving him.” 

We have heard another anecdote, not mentioned in the newspapers, 
but which strikes us as being not less characteristic of the parties than 
those above mentioned. During his service off the coast of Canada, 
the Prince made an incursion into Upper Canada, and crossed over 
into the state of Vermont. He went into a tailor’s shop, and saw 
his wife, a very pretty woman; the husband being in a back room. 
The Prince, sans ceremonie, ravished a kiss from the lady; and said, 
“There! now tell your countrywomen that the son of the King of 
England has kissed a Yankee tailor’s wife.” | Unhappily, the tailor 
himself made his appearance at that moment; and, being an athletic 
fellow, gave the scion of royalty a tremendous kick: ‘ There!” 
said he, ‘‘ now go and tell your countrywomen that a Yankee tailor has 
kicked the son of the King of England.” According to the story, 
which is still current and firmly credited in Vermont, the young 
Prince was glad to get off on these terms. 

George the Third, we have seen, was resolved “that bis son should 
win his way to promotion in the same manner as the most friendless 
young man in the fleet:” how well that resolution was kept, the follow- 

ng history of Prince William’s progress will tell. In 1786, he was 
appointed third Lieutenant of the Pegasus; on the 10th of April 
1786, passing over the rank of Commander, he was made Captain of the 
Pegasus; in 1790, he was appointed to the command of the Valiant, 
seventy-four; and in December of the same year, he became an Ad- 
miral—he was then twenty-four years of age. Such was the fashion in 
which this “ friendless” young man “won his way to promotion.” 
While on t!e Leeward Islard s‘ation as Captain of the Pegasus, he 
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_ under the command of Nelson, who seems to have thought well 
of bim, 

‘‘ He supported Nelson in his measures for correcting the abuses which ex- 
isted in the dock-yard at Antigua, and also in the transactions of contractors, 

rize-agents, &c. A strong and lasting friendship sprang up between them. 

he King his declared that his mind took its first decided naval turn from his 
familiar intercourse with Nelson when they served together ; and the high opi- 
nion which that great commander entertained of his junior officer is expressed 
in a letter to his early friend, Captain Locker, in which he says—‘ You must 
have heard, long before this reaches you, that Prince William is under my com- 
mand.. I shall endeavour to take care that he is not a loser by that circum. 
stance. He has his foibles, as well as private men, but they are far overbalanced 
by his virtues. In his professional line he is superior to near two-thirds, I am 
sure, of the list; and in attention to orders, and in respect to his superior 
officer, I har?ly know his equal. This is what I have found him.’ Ina sub- 
sequent letter, Nelson says—‘ His Royal Highness keeps up the strictest disci- 
pline in his ship ; and, without paying him any compliment, she is one of the 
finest- ordered frigates I have seen.’” 

It was perhaps the measures he took to keep up the “ strictest disci- 
pline,” which gained him the character of being a flogging captain. In 
1794, when the Jacobin spirit, as it was called, ran high in England, 
the Duke of Clarence was nicknamed Prince William Henry «‘ Flog- 
ster;” and it was proposed, in an incendiary placard, that he should 
‘‘dance on the tight-rope from a lamp-post with Master Billy Pitt.” 

In 1811, the Duke of Clarence was made Admiral of the Fleet; 
and in April 1814 he conveyed Louis the Eighteenth to France on his 
restoration to the throne of that country: and there, we believe, ends 
the record of the late King’s naval services. 

His connexion with Mrs. Jordan was the most remarkable feature 
in the private life of the late King. Dora Jordan, whose real name, 
Mr. Boaden her biographer tells us, was Dorothy Bland, had had three 
children, two of them by a Mr. Ford, (the father of the third is not 
known,) when the Duke of Clarence made his proposals to her to 
become his mistress. Mr. Boaden, says— 

‘ The declared attachment of the Prince weighed at first no more with her 
than to induce her to take the opportunity of ascertaining whether Mr. Ford 


. Was sincere in his deyotion to her, in which case she thought herself every way 


entitled to his hand; and in fact, even upon a mere worldly estimate of the 
matter, a desirable match, in possession of a positive and progressive fortune, 
the honourable result of superior, indeed unequalled, talents. She at length 
required from Mr. Ford a definitive answer to the proposal of marriage; and 
finding that he shrunk from the test, she told him distinctly that her mind was 
made up at least to one point,—that if she must choose between offers of pro- 
tection, she would certainly choose those which promised the fairest ; but that 
if he could think her worthy of being his wife, no temptation could be strong 
enough to detach her from him and her duties. Mr. Ford resigned her, I be- 
lieve, with legal composure; and she accepted the terms held out by the Duke, 
and devoted herself to his interests and habits, his taste and domestic pleasures. 
Whoever has had the happiness of seeing them together at Bushey, saw them 
surrounded by a family rarely equalled in personal and mental grace: they saw 
their happy mother an honoured wife in every thing but the legal title, and uni- 
formly spoke of the establishment at Bushey as one of the most enviable that 
had ever presented itself to their scrutiny.” 

This connexion commenced 1790, and lasted till 1810; when a se- 
paration took place. There appears to have been no quarrel; but the 
Duke discarded her because he wanted money, and had no other way 
of getting it except by marrying arich wife. Indeed, at this time, 
the Duke of Clarence was looked upon as little better than a fortune- 
hunter. © This cause of their separation seems to be hinted at in the 
following letter of Mrs. Jordan to a friend— 

“ My mind is beginning to feel somewhat reconciled to the shock and sur- 
prise it has lately received ; for, could you or the world believe that we never 
had, for twenty years, the semblance of a quarrel. But this is so well known 
in our domestic circle that the astonishment is the greater. Money, money, 
my good friend, or the want of it, has, Iam convinced, made him at this mo- 
ment the most wretched of men; but having done wrong, he does not like to 
retract. But with all his excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, his love for 
his lovely children, what must he not at this moment suffer! His distresses 
should have been relieved before, but this entre nous. . » + + And now, 
my dear friend, do not hear the Duke of Clarence unfairly abused. He has 
done wrong, and he is suffering from it. But as far as he has it left in his own 
power, he is duing every thing kind and noble, even to distressing himself. 

Poor Mrs. Jordan returned to the stage. She was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the public, and the reward of her exertions enabled her 
still to live in splendour. We remember to have seen her travelling in 
a handsome carriage and four, with several servants, on a professional 
tour. It appears, however, that she gave blank acceptances—probably 
for Ford, and became so much embarrassed, that she was compelled to 
retire to France; where she died in distress. The conduct of the 
Duke of Clarence in allowing Mrs. Jordan, who had been all that a 
wife could have been to him for twenty years, and who was the mother 
of ten children reared and acknowledged as his own, has been the sub- 
ject of much animadversion ; and, notwithstanding the attempts to ex- 
culpate him, we think that he comes shabbily out of the affair. The 
Duke was freed from his engagements to maintain her, by her return 
to the stage; but he might have sought her out, and saved her from 
absolute poverty. Mr. Barton, who was for many years in the Duke’s 
service, and was afterwards Treasurer of Queen Adelaide’s household, 
gives this account of the money transaction— 

“I take upon myself to submit the following statement to the public; ac- 
quainting them, in the first place, that it was through my hands the whole 
transaction upon the separation of the Duke and Mrs. Jordan passed ; that it 
was at my suggestion Mrs. Jordan adopted. the resolution of leaving this 
country for France, to enable her the more readily and honourably to extricate 
hetself from the troubles into which she had fallen through a misplaced confi- 
deuce ; and that I possess a correspondence with Mrs. Jordan, subsequent to 
her leaving England, which corroborates my statement in the minutest points 
Upon the separation which took place between Mrs. Jordan and the Duke, i 
the year 1811, it was agreed that she should have the care, until a certain age 
of her four youngest daughters ; and a settlement was made by the Duke for th 
payment, by him, of the following amounts— 

‘¢ For the maintenance of his four daughters sctnaseoaneneeeusiieenen 
For a house and carriage for their use.........++ * 600 
For Mrs. Jordan’s own use ......... epsaaneterene aaeucha piace - 41,500 
And to enable Mrs. Jordan to make a provision for her 
married daughters, children of a former connexion.... 


In all.....s:esseeeeeeee 4,400 
“ This settlemeny was carried into effect ; a trustee was appointed ; and the 
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monies under such trust were paid quarterly to the respective accounts, at the 
banking-house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. It was a stipulation in the said set- 
tlements, that, in the event of Mrs. Jordan resuming her profession, the care 
of the Duke’s four daughters, together with the 1,500/. per annum for their 
maintenance, should revert to his Royal Highness; and this event actually did 
take place in the course of a few months, in consequence of Mrs. Jordan's 
desire to accept certain proposals made to her to perform.” 

The marriage of the Duke took place on the 11th of July 1818, 
when the death of the Princess Charlotte put all the brothers of 
George the Fourth on the look-out for wives. 

“ He married Adelaide Louisa Theresa Caroline Amelia, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Meinengen ; who had been strongly recommended to him by his 
mother, Queen Charlotte, on account of her amiable qualities and domestic 
virtues. Parliament having on this occasion granted an addition of only 
6,000/. to the Duke’s income, the Royal pair, thinking that their allowance 
was too limited to enable them to support the dignity of their station in this 
country, went to reside at Hanover. hey returned to England in the end of 
the year 1519. In the end of the following year, the Dutchess became the 
mother of a seven months’ child, the Princess Elizabeth ; who died in her in- 
fancy. On three other occasions—twice in i819 and again in 182]—the 
Dutchess had the misfortune to be prematurely confined.” 

On the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, the Duke of Clarence, 
‘then Heir Presumptive to the Crown, received an additional Parlia- 
mentary grant, which raised his income to 40,0001. per annum. In the 
same year, he became Mr. Canning’s Lord High Admiral; but the 
next Premier, the Duke of Wellington, removed him,—because, as it 
was said, the Royal Duke wished tosend out fleets and conduct the 
affairs of the Navy independently of the responsible Minister. 

On two occasions the Duke of Clarence distinguished himself in 
Parliament. Once against poor Queen Caroline, who had not a more 
bitter assailant on the Tory bench: than her brother-in-law ; indeed, so 
marked, and, for a judge, so indecent was his animus against the 
accused, that upon one occasion he provoked a severe and memorable 
reproof from the Queen’s counsel. The second Parliamentary ex- 
hibition was during the discussion of the Catholic Relief Bill; when 
he gave that measure strenuous, and, from his position as Heir Pre- 
sumptive to the Crown, not inefficient support. 

On the 26th June 1830, George the Fourth died, and the Duke of 
Clarence ascended the throne. From that period, he could scarcely 
be said to have enjoyed any thing like privacy—a certain degree of 
public and political importance being attached to all that the Sove- 
reign says or does. The King selected his private friends chietly from 
among the Tories. His wife’s household was Tory; and his parties 
were generally made up of Tory lords and military and naval officers 
of the same political opinions. He gave frequent entertainments, and 
was very regular in the performance of courtly duties. Speechifying 
after dinner was his delight; and he occasionally made remarks which, 
repeated at the clubs by some of his silly guests, revived the hopes of 
the Opposition, but which led to nothing. He was uniformly kind 
to his wife, and to his natural children,—though some of the latter 
tried their old father’s patience severely. 





The personal courage of the Duke was undoubted. In a work just 
published, (Personal Memoirs and Correspondence of Colonel Charles 
Shaw,) which we received only last night, we find an amusing instance 
of his indifference to danger. Colonel Shaw was engaged in the expe- 
dition against Antwerp, in January 1814; the village of Merxem had 
been taken— 

‘¢ The 52nd were now ordered into the village to relieve the Rifles and 78th; 
and, as they were entering with their greatcoats on, a Prussian regiment met 
them. Each took the other for an enemy; but Colonel Gibbs, who was an 
excellent German scholar, prevented a collision which might under other cir- 
cumstances have taken place. I think it was on this occasion that I had a con- 
versation with his present Majesty. The regiment had removed to the left, and 
I was with the rear company, when a gentleman dressed in a blue coat with 
white lining came up. From his dress [ thought he was one of the Commis- 
sariat; but remarking two musket-shots through his coat, I thought him a 
rather rash commissary. I felt inclined to be offended, when, addressing me 
in a loud commanding tone, he asked, ‘ What regiment is that. Who com- 
mands it?” 

“«* That gentleman,’ said I, pointing to Captain Diggle. 

§¢¢ Ts he the commanding ofticer ?” 

“©*No; Colonel Gibbs commands.’ 

*¢ It was odd that the men should have had the same idea of the mysterious 
stranger as I had myself. They, too, supposed he must be a Commissary, and 
began muttering something about ‘ Bread Bags better in the rear,’ when my 
friend Captain Anderson of the Artillery suddenly rode up. What was my 
astonishment on seeing him salute the supposed Mr. Commissary Bread Bags 
in the most respectful fashion, uttering at the same time the following words: 
£ If your Royal Riehaes moves a little more to the left you can have a little 
better view of theenemy. Sir Thomas Graham isin the steeple of the Church.’ 
I, in a whisper, asked Anderson, ‘ What Royal Highness is this?’ when he 
informed me it was the Duke of Clarence, who had landed from England the 
day before. The Duke’s courage continued to be the talk of the army for some 
days ; but I said little, thinking I had gotten into a scrape for having mistaken 
his Royal Highness for a Commissary.” 





Che Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was assembled on Tuesday to receive intel- 
ligence of the death of the King, and a notice from the Council Office, 
that a Privy Council was about to be held at Kensington Palace, 
which the Lord Mayor and Aldermen might attend if they chose. 
The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Recorder, Chamberlain, Sheriffs, 
Under Sheriffs, and several Aldermen, lost no time in proceeding to Ken. 
sington, Palace; and having taken part in the ceremonies then and there 
performed, returned to the Mansionhouse. Alderman Brown then 
moved that an address of condolence and congratulation be presented 
to the new Queen; which motion was agreed to. The same Alder- 
man then read an address which he had prepared. Some displeasure 
was expressed by Sir William Heygate and Alderman Venables, at the 
short notice they had received of the meeting of the Privy Council at 
Kensington, whereby they were deprived of the honour of waiting 
upon her Majesty: but the address was voted without opposition, and 
the Court adjourned. 

Yesterday, at a meeting of the Common Council, an address of con- 


Court of Aldermen had a meeting with closed doors : the subject of 
their deliberations, it is said, was some informality in the style of their 
summons to attend the meeting of the Privy Council at Kensington on 
Tuesday. 





Mr. Basil Montague, according to the Morning Post, is to be a can- 
didate for Finsbury. The electors will know better, we trust, than to 
eject either of their present Members. 

It is, we understand, yet undecided who will be the Conservative 
candidates for the borough of Lambeth. That the Conservative 
power in this important borough will be stimulated into effective 
activity, there can, however, be no doubt. The Treasury has already 
made its determination fully understood to have candidates in its in- 
terest, and supported by its influence and its resources everywhere. 
The example is a good one.—Morning Post. 

The anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General: Benevolent Institu- 
tion took place on Saturday last, in Freemason’s Hall. Lord F. 
Egerton presided; and was supported by Sir M. A. Shee and other 
artists of distinction. 

The whole of the front of Sergeants’ Inn, which projects into Chancery 
Lane, and is one of the oldest specimens extant of the wooden build- 
ings of London, is to be taken down immediately, to make room for an 
elegant modern structure. 


The Vice-Chancellor, on Wednesday, dissolved the injunction ob- 
tained by Mr. Pidding against Mr. How, for selling Howqua teas. 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell said— 

He could not but himself suppose that the plaintiff had got some method of 
compounding teas which he might have learned from —— or not, but which 
had been very generally agreeable to the public, who had been induced to 
purchase the mixture. He having began to use the name of Howqua’s mixture 
first, the defendant used the same designation for a thing which was not the 
same as that to which the plaintiff applied it, and prima facie the defendant was 
not at liberty so todo. But it did appear that such a degree of representation 
which he took to be untrue had been held out to the public about the mode of 
making the mixture, that a court of equity ought not to interfere until the 

laintiff had established his title atlaw. He proposed, therefore, to dissolve the 
injunction, with liberty for the plaintiff to bring an action; and to determine 
the costs when the result of the action should be made known to him. 

This was agreed to by the plaintiff’s counsel. It was stated by Mr. 
Reeves, who had been inspector of teas to the East India Company 
for twenty years, that the statements of the plaintiff were not correct. 
Mr. Reeves said, that 

He was well acquainted with Howgqua, the respectable Hong merchant, whose 
name the plaintiff had used; and his belief was, that the plaintiff’s statements 
in his advertisements as to that personage and his intimacy with the plaintiff 
were not true. The plaintiff in one advertisement, published some time ago, 
gave the following lingo as a specimen of the Chinese English, in which 
Howqua, his old friend, the supposed inventor of the compound, suggested to 
him the pursuit of his present trade as a promising speculation, with an offer 
of his own valuable assistance — 


“Tyah! my o-lo friend! Sp po-see you li-kee my ma-kee mixen for you that No.1 
i hop te 1. No Chee-ny man can survee mix ee for you tea all-a-same mi; sp-po-see you 
ta-kee England, I can seeure you fortune, all a-man must wan-che ma-kee buys 
sp-po-see he drin-kee one time, he must wan che eb a dy day all-asame, Next woy-a- 
gee you come Chen ee you buy ill a you cargo sam-e tea, my mixem,” 

His Honour said this reminded him of some West Indian conversations that 
Mr. Coleridge had made the public familiar with. He was not before aware 


that the Negro language had found its way to the Mandarins of Canton. 

At the Hatton Garden Office, on Wednesday, a boy about eleven 
years old was charged, before that most respectable person Mr. Laing, 
with boring holes in the gas-pipes in the house of his late master, Mr. 
Warrington, law-stationer of Chancery Lane, who turned him off. 
Laing asked the lad what he had to say for himself— 

Defendant (slapping his cap against his knees)—* I’ve nothing to say.” 

Mr. Laing—‘* You are as hardened and wicked a fellow as ever was brought 
before me. Why, it is a miracle that half the street was not destroyed. What 
do you mean by such conduct?” 

Defendant (carelessly )—‘* I don’t know.” : 

The prisoner’s father here stepped forward, and implored the Magistrate to 
punish his son very severely. 

Mr. Laing—* Indeed he shall not escape; and I recommend you to be very 
careful with him, or something dreadful will befal him.” 

Mr. Warrington observed, that the prisoner, when taxed with the offence, 
admitted that he was guilty, and coolly remarked that he did it because his 
master would not keep him any longer.” 

Mr. Laing—‘* I will see what effect the discipline of the House of Corree- 
tion will have upon him; but I am fearful it will not benefit a mind so de- 
praved. He is committed for fifteen days.” 

Defendant (surlily)—‘* Very well.” 

He then walked away with the gaoler in the most hardened manner. 


Lord Lansdowne met with an accident on Thursday, near Holland 
House, on his return on horseback from a visit to the Queen at Ken- 
sington Palace. His horse tripped and fell on its side, throwing Lord 
Lansdowne on his head: which was severely cut, over the eyes. The 
Marquis was insensible for some time, and was carried into a shop, and 
afterwards sent home in a fly. 

On Wednesday, General Pakenham and one of his sons were 
knocked down by a runaway cab-horse, in Waterloo Place: they 
were taken to Mivart’s Hotel, insensible. ‘The General’s lip and fore- 
head were severely cut. 

A little boy, son of Mr. Binkley, of Gloucester Place, was leanin 
against a carriage-door on Thursday, when the door burst open, an 
he was thrown into the street: the carriage-wheel went over his thigh, 
and broke it. It is surprising that such accidents do not occur more 
frequently, considering the careless manner in which footmen slam 
carriage-doors, and the common practice of allowing children tolean | 
over the windows. 

The Manor Mills, on the Lower Deptford road, belonging to Mr. 
Horne, were destroyed by fire on Wednesday night. The building 
was 120 feet high, and 50 feet wide. The conflagration, which was 
visible for many miles distant, was a very grand sight. No lives were 
iost, and the proprietor is said to be fully insured in the Alliance 
Office. 





dolence and congratulation to the Queen was unanimously voted. The 
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Che Country. j 

The first public meeting of the Birmingham Political Union, since its 
reorganization, was held on New Hall Hill, on Monday. Many not 
unionists attended the meeting; and it is said that about 100,000 per- 
sons were present. Mr. Thomas Attwood proposed that Mr. G. F. 
Muntz should preside over the meeting, and Mr. Muntz accordingly 
took the chair, amidst thunders of applause. He said that he had for 
some time been prepared for the present distress of the working 
classes— 

They were there in consequence of the great pressure on the comforts and 
happiness of themselves and their families. And whence was this? It arose 
altogether from the want of capability on the part of their rulers to govern 
them ably; and he did not hesitate to say, that the time would shortly arrive 
when every one would understand why, for many years, they had been subject 
to alternations of prosperity and adversity: unfortunately the periods of adver- 
sity had far exceeded those of prosperity. He had foretold the present commer- 
cial distress, at public meetings held in their town eighteen months ago, and 
before a Committee of the House of Commons ; but his opinions were ridiculed ; 
he was told that nothing short of absolute madness could justify him in bringing 
forward such notions; but he knew that his opinions were founded on correct 

rinciples, and he was determined to make them known, for he wished to do 
justice to all classes, but more particularly to that large class of his fellow citi- 
zens who were less able to think and act for themselves. 

Mr. Attwood also referred to his prophecies of evil— 

“ The days are come of which I warned you. I told you last January twelve 
months in the Town-hall, and again last November, that these days were 
coming. I told you that the hand of despotism was upon you; I told you that 
the Boroughmongers were turning the screw upon you; that a million of brave 
men ee be turned out of employment; and I regret to say what I foretold 
is too true—I regret to say that the men who turned the screw upon you are 
not disposed to relax it—that screw which makes men mad—that screw which 
breaks the hearts of the best men in England, and which drives them to such 
a state of desperation as, in the excess of their frenzy, they destroy their own 
families ; so that crimes are committed in England unheard of in history except 
in the destruction of Jerusalem, when the frantic mothers drank their children’s 
gore. This state of things must be altered, and I come forward to-day 
determined to do all in my power to alter it. I know the danger that 
surrounds me, but I will brave it: I will have the omer of the people 
relieved, or the oppressors shall sleep in the same bed with their victims. 
(Immense cheering.) I know the difficulty; and, as Napoleon used to say, 
he who takes the helm must bear the weight of it. I, at your call, presume to 
take the helm. I can support the helm, and I will support the helm; and by 
your aid I will carry the good ship England into the port of liberty and pros- 

rity. Keeping clear of the nets and meshes of the law, we shall defy all 
eneme power. So long as we gather up the masses, and magnificently and 
peacefully demand our rights, so long shall we be successful, and no power on 
earth can refuse them. But if our enemies could get us to rob and attack pro- 
perty—to insult our neighbours and break the peace—if they could seduce us 
to attempt force, they would bring force against force, and we would have a 
horrible civil war, in which the people would suffer more than they now do. 
But I will take care that we shall not have a civil war.” ( Cheers.) 

The industrious classes must take possession of their own House, 
and effect a permament change— 

*¢ When you get men to represent you in Parliament, take care that they be 
not crawling sycophants, but independent Englishmen. You must find there 
men yourselves, in wide, and brave, and generous England; and you must pay 
them the wages due to their services. I always warned you. that you could do 
no good till you got a House of Commons into your own hands. In Sweden 
nearly all the members of the Representative body consists of labourers, and 
Sweden is the happiest country in the world. And so long as you send men 
into Parliament too rich to look to your interests, or too needy to be honest, 
you never will have a prosperous or happy country. But if you once obtain 
—and obtain you will, if you persevere—if you obtain, I say, household suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, the abolition of the property qualification, the payment of 
the wages of attendance of Members, and theexpulsion of placemen—then, but 
not till then, you will have a happy country. (Jmmense cheering.) If our 
tyrants refuse to listen to us to. day, to-morrow they shall listen to two millions 
of Englishmen. (Ztenewed cheers.) Now mark, my friends, if they refuse to 
listen to us to-day, and if they refuse to hear these two millions of individuals, 
every one of them, masterand man, shall strike work throughout England on 
one and the same day. (Jmmense cheering.) If it should please God that I 
should conduct this great operation, not a hammer shall strike, not an anvil 
shall sound, not a shuttle shall move during that week throughout wide 
England. We shall devote it to the nation, and England shall exhibit such 
a spectacleas the whole earth never before exhibited.” (nthusiastic applause. ) 

If it should please God to take away the good King William, they 
would still fall into good hands— 

*¢T had the honour of reading the address from the Birmingham Politica! 
Union to the Princess Victoria. I was much pleased with what she did and 
said, for she was deeply and seriously affected by your address. I presented an- 
other address to her excellent mother; and I never in the whole course of my 
life saw a woman exhibit finer feelings of the heart and head than she exhibited 
on that occasion. (Loud cheers.) Therefore, I can safely say, we have not 
fallen into bad hands. I hope, my friends, we shall have no difficulty in hum- 
bling the Boroughmongers and in carrying the great measure of reform. I 
shall not trouble you with more remarks; only assuring you that as I have ever 
been in the Union, I will live by the Union, and, if necessary, will die by it.” 
( Tremendous burst of applause. ) 

Resolutions and a petition in favour of a repeal of the Corn-laws and 
the Poor-law, for Triennial Parliaments, vote by Ballot, and Household 
Suffrage, were carried unanimously. 

Many manufactories in Birmingham have ceased work altogether; 
some are not more than half employed: and, in all probability, in the 
course of another week hundreds of workmen, in addition to those 
already unemployed, will be thrown idle and destitute on the town. 
The chief cause of this depression is, unquestionably, the American 
failures. Most of our American merchants have, for some weeks past, 
been in possession of an abundance of orders; but, in the present 
difficulties of the United States, it would be worse than madness to 
execute them.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

The operatives of the Leeds district are in a wretched state of suffer- 
ing for want of employment, and we are sorry to give our opinion 
that no immediate relief can be reasonably expected.—Leeds Mercury. 

According to the Leeds Mercury, business is still very dull, and the 
distress of the working people urgent, in Bradford, Halifax, Rochdale, 
Wakefield, and Huddersfield. 





, The Staffordshire Advertiser contains an excellent letter from Mr. 








Swynfen Jervis, of Whitehall Place, London, and the owner of landed 
property in Staffordshire, to his agent at Uttoxeter; laying down a 
rule, which it would be well if landlords would more generally follow, 
Mr. Jervis declares, that in the event of an election, he shall abstain 
from all attempts whatever to govern or even bias his tenantry in the 
disposal of their votes— 

‘ Any interference of this sort on the part of the landlord or his agent, 
though by many held to be not only just but necessary, I cannot help consi. 
dering as a most unseemly and discreditable practice, and utterly indefensible 
under any circumstances ; injurious, as it will eventually prove, to those who: 
for the attainment of some temporary erie have recourse to such expe- 
dients ; and insulting and degrading in the highest degree to the unhappy voter, 
who, in consequence of the unprotected state in which the law has left ea, has 
but a choice of evils—either to sacrifice his independence and freedom of choice 
and submit timely to be the tool of his wealthy and imperious landlord, or, if 
he have the spirit of a man and prefer his conscience to his interest, to become, 
so far as his landlord’s power and vindictiveness may reach, his victim. This 
is no exaggerated picture, but a bare statement of facts which are notoriously 
of frequent if not of daily occurrence.” 

On only one point does Mr. Jervis advise his tenantry—and that is, 
to select a supporter of the Ballot. 

The Members of the Leeds Operative Society having sent a com. 
plimentary address to Sir Francis Burdet, the Baronet, still at Fore. 
mark, and not attending his duty in Parliament, sent a reply, of which 
the following sentences are a sample— 

** Gentlemen, in doing justice to my motives, you do honour to me; but what 
is of more importance, you give effiicent support to the great cause now at 
issue, which is nothing less pt that of our Protestant Establishment against 
Irish Papistical priests, and that of the English Constitution against self-seek- 
ing patriots, shallow pretenders, hurlyburly innovators, and gaping expectants, 
and promoters of a time of pell-mell havoc and confusion. ith you, gentle. 
men, I say to all these assailants, ‘ No surrender.’ This motto we will inscribe 
upon our flag, and, like our seamen, nail it to the mast.” 

‘“¢ Gaping expectants! ” who expected a Peerage, and won’t get it? 
By the way, how does Sir Francis relish the prospect of another er- 
pensive contest for Westminster? 

At Grantham, a Church-rate has been carried: at Wisbeach, a 
Church-rate has been refused; after sharp contests in both places. 

On Friday week, a meeting was held at West Bromwich, for 
the purpose of granting a Church-rate; when an amendment for ad- 
journing the consideration of a rate for twelve months was carried. 
Lord Dartmouth, and many gentlemen possessing property in the 
parish, attended. The meeting was calculated to consist of upwards 
of 3,000 parishioners. 

Preparations are making at Lambton Castle for the reception of the 
Earl of Durham and his family, who are expected there in the first 
week of July.—Sunderlund Herald. 

The Mayor of Newcastle gave his annual grand dinner on Monday, 
to which the officers of the regiments quartered there and at Gateshead 
were invited. During the toasts of the King, Queen, the other 
members of the: Royal Family, and the King’s Ministers, there ap- 
peared an unanimity of sentiment ; but on the Mayor proposing “* The 
Earl Mulgrave and the Government of Ireland,” not one officer filled 
his glass or drank the toast, but all remained sitting whilst the Corpora- 
tion and other visiters were doing honours to it.—Morning Post. 
| These military gentlemen will perhaps change their behaviour if there 
should be a revolution at the Horse Guards. ] 





The Marquis of Douro is canvassing the electors of Norwich. 

Viscount Deerhurst has declined the Tory invitation to become a 
candidate for South Worcestershire. 

Mr. F. Sheridan, Lord Mulgrave’s Private Secretary, and Mr. 
Matthew Bridges, of Bristol, are to oppose the Tory candidates, 
Messrs. Davenport and Copeland, for Stoke-upon- Trent. 

Lord Powerscourt, a nephew of Lord Roden, and a Mr. Ludlow 
Bruges, talk of contesting Bath with Mr. Roebuck and General 
Palmer. A Whig candidate, we hear, is also in the field ; but unless 
Ministers are resolved upon suicide, they will withdraw him. 

The Honourable Henry Manners Sutton has come back to town. 
But one opinion is entertained in Cambridge as to this gentleman’s 
return to Parliament. It is considered an absolute certainty. —Post. 
[At the last election, Mr. Pryme had a very small majority. We 
_ be sorry if Mr. Sutton’s success be purchased by the loss of Mr. 
>ryme. | 

Great disgust was expressed by the inhabitants of Boston and the 
frequenters of the market there, on Wednesday last, at the exhibition 
of music and flags parading the streets in honour of a new Orange 
Tory candidate for the representation of that borough in Parliament, 
at the same time that the funeral knell of the revered Sovereign was 
pealing its solemn notes. Such an outrage on decency very properly 
called for the interference of the Mayor and Magistrates, which caused 
a cessation of the nuisance ; but only till evening, when it was again 
brought out.—Lincoln Mercury. 

No alteration will take place in the representation of the Western 
Division of Worcestershire ; but the Eastern, it is believed, will be 
contested by Mr. Holland and Mr. Hodgetts Foley, against Mr. 
Horace St. Paul. For the city, the struggle will be similar to the last 
election. For Kidderminster, it is hinted that Mr. Godson will walk 
over; but for the borough of Bewdley, the same indulgence will not 
be granted to Mr. Winnington. For Droitwich, Mr. Barneby retires; 
aud Mr. Pakington will, it is confidently stated, be the future repre- 
sentative. It is rumoured Mr. Barneby will be brought forward for the 
the county of Hereford.— Worcester Herald. 

Both the Members for West Somersetshire will again be candidates. 

It is said that Sir Gerard Noel will retire from the representation of 
the county of Rutland, on account of his great age. It is added, that 
his son-in law, Stafford O’Brien, Esq., of Blatherwycke Park, will be 
the candidate in the Noel interest; and that he will be opposed by 
Lord Thomas Cecil, in the interest of his brother, the Marquis of 
Exeter. The contest between these parties and Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote’s for Rutland, it is thought will be severe : and it is morally cer- 
tain that it will lead to an opposition to Lord Exeter in Stamford, by 
a gentleman of influence in the neighbourhood. — Stamford Mercury. 
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Tewkesbury exhibits the full bustle of a contested election. Mr. 
Hanbury Tracy has publicly announced that he shall retire from the 
representation of the borough whenever a dissolution of Parliament 
takes place. Mr. John Martin has declared himself a candidate to 
succeed Mr. Tracy ; and he and his friends are now busily canvassing 
the electors. The handbills announcing those events were received 
direct from London, ‘ready cut and dried,” on Tuesday night; and 
Mr. Martin made his appearance at the same moment. The friends 
of Mr. William Dowdeswell are engaged in active canvass.— Worcester 
Herald. 

Captain Alsager has addressed the electors of East Surrey, declaring 
his intention to come forward again on Tory principles. 

Sir C. M. Burrell and Mr. Goring have both addressed the electors 

Shoreham. 

It is probable that two candidates of Liberal principles will start for 
Dover; in the event of which, a change in the representation of the 
town is quite certain. Much anxiety is felt here on the subject of the 
Eastern Diyision of the county; as, should Mr. Plumptre presume to 
offer himself, at the least that gentleman should be sent to the right 
about, as a warning to other candidates. It will be remembered Mr. 
Plumptre was warmly supported by the Dover Reformers.—Kent 
Herald. 

We do not anticipate any contest for either the Northern or Southern 
Divisions of Wiltshire ; nor is it expected thatany opposition will be 
offered to the sitting Members for the borough of Devizes,—Devizes 
Gazette. 

We confidently anticipate the return of two Liberal Candidates for 
Canterbury. The Tories seem proportionally dismayed. Letters 
were this morning received in this city from F. Villiers, Esq., who, 
having left Paris, was at Brussels, on his way to England. He will, 
no doubt, be in Canterbury in the course of next week.— Kent Herald. 

Mr. Hodges retires from Rochester; Sir J. R. Carnac, Chairman 
of the East India Company, is spoken of as his successor. 

Mr. Horace Twiss is a candidate for Nottingham. Horace calls 
himself a Reformer! Why bas he left Bridport ? 

In the mean while, the Reformers of Bridport have an opportunity 
of electing a werthy colleague of Mr. Warburton. Mr. Swynfen 
Jervis, from whose excellent letter to his agent on the subject of his 
tenants’ freedom of voting an extract is given in another column, is a 
candidate, with good prospects of success. The address of Mr. Jervis 
to the electors will be found in our advertising columns. Mr. War- 
burton is canvassing his old constituents, in conjunction, as we under- 
stand, with Mr. Jervis. Of Mr. Warburton’s return there is no doubt. 





The Hornby Castle great will cause has been decided in the Ex- 
ckequer Chamber. The Court of Error has affirmed the judgment of 
the King’s Bench, with costs; by which decision, the verdict in fayour 
of Admiral Tatham, the heir-at-law of the late Mr. Marsden, is esta- 
blished. It being generally known that the Judges had appointed 
Tuesday for giving their decision, the streets of Lancaster were 
crowded by persons awaiting the arrival of the mail on Wednesday. A 
large concourse assembled in front of the Post-oflice, and the announce- 
ment of the decision in favour of the popular and venerable 
plaintiff was received with loud and repeated cheering by the assembled 
crowd. The news soon spread. An expresss immediately set off for 
Hornby, the seat of the late Mr. Marsden; and the inhabitants of 
that peaceful village were apprised of the joyful intelligence, aroused 
from their slumbers in the dead of night by a merry peal from the 
church bells. It is said to be the intention of the defendant (who 
left for town with his solicitor immediately after the arrival of the 
judgment) to carry the question before the House of Lords, from 
whose decision there is no appeal.—Lancaster Guardian. 

Goodwood Races will be worth the trouble of a visit this year. Lord 
George Bentinck has an intention of giving a piece of plate, to be 
called “the cup,” the value of which will be more than 1,000 guineas. 
The epergne to be presented by the Earl of Albemarle, although upon 
a considerably smaller scale, is very prettily designed. 

The Town-Council of Hull have come to a unanimous resolution 
to petition Parliament in support of Mr. Rowland Hill's plan of uni- 
versal penny postage; and a similar resolution has been adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Hull, The two bodies are of opposite 
politics ; but here again the Tories declare for practical improvements. 

Among other conveniences provided by the directors of the Grand 
Junction Railway for the accommodation of travellers, not the least 
amusing one is a species of conveyance named in the advertisement 
“bed carriages in a mail-coach!” In other days, the man who would 
have talked of living to see the time when he could sleep in bed and be 
carried through the air at the rate of thirty or five-and-thirty miles an 
hour, would have been deemed a suitable inmate for a lunatic asylum. 

The fare on the Grand Junction Railway from Liverpool to Bir- 
mingham in the first-class carriages, for the whole distance, will be one 
guinea; in the mail, twenty-five shillings; in the bed or dormeuse, 
two pounds; and in the second-class carriages, fourteen shillings. 
This is about one-half the present charges. ‘The journey will be per- 
formed in the first class carriages in four hours and a half, and in the 
second in five hours and a quarter. 

William Marshall, a shoemaker at Ripon, in a fit of phrenzy yester- 
day week, drowned one of his children, and attempted to drown another. 
He immediately gave himself into custody. Marshall was a sober and 
industrious man, and not needy. 





SCOTLAND. 

We understand that in consequence of the expected changes in the 
Law Courts, and the immediate elevation of the Lord Advocate to a 
seat on the Bench, a numerous body of the electors in Leith are about 
to propose the Honourable James Erskine Murray of Aberdona, as 
Member for the district, in the event of a vacancy taking place. In 
the mean time, a requisition numerously signed, bas been sent to Mr. 
Murray, requesting him to attend a public meeting of the electors, 
which is intended to take place next week, for the purpose of explain- 
ing his sentiments on public affairs. Mr. Murray is already known to 
the public by his treatise on the Corn-laws, and his tour in the Pyre- 
nees.—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 


Mr. Murray, in a letter tothe electors, replying to the requisition 
mentioned above, promises to take an early opportunity of explaining 
his political sentiments with the view of becoming a candidate on the 
Liberal interest; but we find from the following paragraph in the Scots< 
man, that there is no immediate prospect of Mr. J. A. Murray being 
made a Lord of Session. . 

“ We beg to say, that we have had ample opportunities of knowing the qua< 
lifications of Mr. Murray, and that we believe him in every way qualified satis- 
factorily to represent a Liberal constituency. We hope he will have an early 
opportunity of entering Parliament, where we have no doubt his ready business 
habits and sound information will make him a valuable member. At the same 
time, it is necessary to state that there is at present no immediate prospect of 
the Lord-Advocate being raised to the Bench, or of any immediate change 
taking place which will separate him from his constituents.” 

Wealso hope_that Mr. Murray may find a seat in the next Parlia- 
ment; where, we fear, he would meet few men with as much vigour, 
industry, and courage, independent of theoretical Liberalism, as he is 
gifted with. 

Mr. Oliphant means to resign Perth; and the Liberal electors have 
called upon the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird to succeed him. Mr. 
Kinnaird, though a young man, showed in the Perthshire canvass 
against Sir George Murray, and at the Durham dinner in Glasgow, 
when he was two or three years younger than at present, more political 
talent and spirit than half the present Members of Scotland could 
muster by clubbing their whole stock in trade. 

The Edinburgh Tories had a dinner on Saturday, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. Mr. Patrick Robertson, the 
chairman, was, as usual, very facetious, and somewhat abusive of the 
Liberals. He seemed to think that the good old days of Dundas were 
about to return, and chuckled at the progress of Toryism in the Scot- 
tish counties since the Reform Bill was passed. 

The subscriptions in Aberdeenshire for a monument to the memory 
of the late Duke of Gordon now amount to 2,315l. 16s. 

The Glasgow papers give distressing accounts of the state of the 
operatives in the West of Scotland. Many thousands are in want of 
employment and of bread. 

fliscelaneous. 

The death of the King will have brought the London season to a 
premature close. Most of the remaining balls, concerts, and fétes of 
every description, are postponed sine die ; and many families, especiall 
those of Members of Parliament, are already leaving town, a pe: 
sooner than they intended. 

His Majesty the King of Hanover, though he took the oaths as a 
Peer of Parliament, will not, on quitting the country, leave his proxy 
with any noble lord. We were prepared for this step on the part of 
his Majesty, which is equally consistent with what is due to his Hano- 
verian subjects and his own dignity.— Times. [ How complimentary the 
Times is, now, to the man against whom it was formerly in the habit of 
more than insinuating unmentionable atrocities! No doubt the country 
has reason to be grateful to his Hanoverian Majesty, for his dignified 
forbearance. Should, however, his Orange confederates be hard pushed 
in some division, we may yet see the name of ‘ Ernest” figuring 
among the proxies. ] 

The Court Journal of Saturday erroneously stated that “ the 
Dutchess of Northumberland is incessant in ber attendance on the 
Princess Victoria,” and that ‘ her Grace is generally in attendance on 
the presentation of the various congratulatory addresses to the Prin- 
cess.” The functions of the Dutchess of Northumberland as Go- 
verness to the Princess Victoria ceased when her Royal Highness 
ness attained the age of eighteen, and her Grace was not present on 
any of the occasions alluded to by the Court Journal.—Morning Post. 

The story that Dr. Chambers and Dr. Davies had been knighted by 
the late King, is contradicted. Dr. Chambers was allowed to decline 
the “ honour ” of ordinary knighthood, but received the decoration of 
Knight Commander of the Guelphic Order. There was no attempt 
on the part of his Majesty to make Dr. Davies, Sir Davies, or Sir 
David, (that gentleman’s Christian name has been printed both ways 
in the official bulletins. ) 





A rather dramatic scene took place before the commencement of 
the discussion (in the Elouse of Commons on Thursday). Sir Ro- 
bert Peel entered and walked up one side of the House, evidently in 
great pain, and with a sort of crutch: the Ministerial side of the 
House at the same time cheered. ‘The cheer was supposed by the 
Opposition to be for Sir Robert, and they cheered also; when, just 
at the same moment, it was observed that General Evans was walking 
up the other side of the House; and the cheering ceasing on the Op- 
position, was renewed more vehemently, as its object became more 
evident, by the Ministerial. The General was looking remarkably 
well, and seems rather more bronzed than aged by his expedition.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

The new club-house in Pall Mall, which is nearly finished, is to be 
called “ The United University;” and the club is to be formed of 
members of both Universities. 

The young Lord Haddon, eldest son of the Earl of Aberdeen, is 
now at Malta. It is his Lordship’s intention to visit Greece and 
Germany before his return to this country.—Post. [Poor Lord Aber- 
deen! You will have to supply the cash for the tour, after all. ] 
Strathfieldsaye is held by the Duke of Wellington on condition that 
his Grace presents to his Majesty a tricoloured flag on the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo. On one occasion this was nearly forgotten, 
and the flag was despatched bya special messenger in a post-chaise and 
four, from Moore’s, in Bond Street. The flag lies on the table at 
Windsor for one year, and is then hung up in St. George’s Hall. 

In consequence of the paucity of business expected, the Judges on 
some of the ensuing circuits have curtailed the number of days allowed 
at some of the assize towns. 

The late Miss Vaughan, of Cavendish Square, left a large sum of 
moncy (40,0001 we have heard) to the Marquis of Headfort, to whom 
she was about to be married. Owing to various circumstances, the 
will is likely to be disputed. The Court of Chancery will be appealed 





to.— Post. 
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Colonel Evans arrived in town on Tuesday morning; and afterwards 
had a long interview with Lord Palmerston at the Foreign Office. 

The Earl of Eldon, who took the oaths and his seat in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday, was so infirm as to require to be supported into 
the House by two persons. 

At the Duke of Wellington’s Waterloo banquet, on Monday, the 
gold and silver plate exhibited was said to be worth 300,000/. In con- 
sequence of the late King’s hopeless illness, the party refrained from 
joviality, and broke up soon. 

Lord Lyndhurst bids as fair for immortality, in this section of the 
Green Isle at least, as his famous prototype Twiss. Several thousand 
necessary adjuncts of the chamber have arrived at the China establish- 
ments of Wexford, with an admirable likeness of his lordship on their 
concaves, surmounted with the emphatic word “ Lyndhurst,” ordered 
from the English Potteries.— Wexford Independent. 

Lord Chief Commissioner Adam lately arrived in town, for the pur- 
pose of undergoing the operation of couching; which has been suc- 
cessfully performed by Mr. Alexander. This learned gentleman is in 
his eighty-fourth year, and is the father of the Accountant-General 
and the Lord of the Admiralty. Though a professed Whig, he was 
noted in early life for having fought a duel with Mr. Fox. 


The Paris papers bring particulars of the catastrophe at the spec- 
tacle inthe Champ de Mars, The Messager des Chambres and Le 
Siécle contribute the following. 

* It is impossible to ascertain the exact number of victims, but up to the 
period of our writing, the deaths are ascertained to have amounted to thirty- 
ove. One circumstance, which might naturally lead us to fear that the losses 
may yet be still more considerable, is the fact that the persons attached to the 
hospital state that no fewer than three hundred persons have visited the hospital 
for the purpose of claiming their relatives or friends. The bodies were depo- 
sited in the amphitheatre; which, we need not say, was the scene of the saddest 
and most heart-rending recognitions. The greater part of the victims belonged 
te the working classes. Three persons of the same family, father, son, and 
nephew, fell by each other’s side, and expired. Among the men who died, 
many were young. The women, on the contrary, with the exception of two, 
were rather aged. Among the victims, one was a young collegian, who was 
separated in the crowd from the tutor by whom he had been accompanied ; and 
another was the wife of a rich merchant, who has recently retired from busi- 
ness. The person of this unfortunate lady was adorned by a number of jewels ; 
amounting, it is said in value, to upwards of 3,000 francs. Not one of these 
was missing when her husband came to claim the body. Within a short 
distance of the amphitheatre, a magistrate, assisted by a commissary of police, 
received declarations and prepared mortuary acts. The bodies were examined, 
and the causes of their decease stated by | prepa gentlemen deputed by the 
authorities. Rumours have been spread that several individuals, upon being 

ressed by the crowd, were barbarous enough to make way for themselves, b 
inflicting blows with their knives. We are happy in being enabled to falsify 
these reports. It has been stated by competent surgical witnesses, that the 
deaths all took place by suffocation. Not one of the bodies bore .the marks of 
wounds inflicted by a weapon. There were some of them disfigured, but dis- 
figured solely by contusions caused by the trampling of the crowd which passed 
over them. Among the killed or wounded, were several soldiers, who had been 
led by curiosity to the scene. 

«* Amongst the persons who called at the hospital of Groscaillou on the fol - 
lowing morning to inquire after absent relatives, was a female who had the mis- 
fortune to recognize among the corpses her husband, her son, and her nephew. 
Madame X—, the wife of a solicitor in Paris, separated on the previous evening 
from her little daughter only four years old, rejoined her lost child at the hospi- 
tal ; having had a leg and arm ae eg and her ears nearly torn off by the thieves, 
in endeavouring to drag off her ear-rings. Amongst the men killed, principally 
by suffocation, were a tall cuirassier and two strong market-porters. Some of 
the females killed on this occasion exhibited shockizg wounds on the chest and 
head. Amongst the number, were three a women, from eighteen to 
twenty-two years of age, and who were elegantly dressed; one of them, when 
taken up, had a gold watch and chain round her neck. 


POSTSCRI Pu. SATURDAY. 


- Ministers last night informed Parliament of the course they intend 
to pursue with respect to public business. The Supplies are to be 
proceeded with ; and a bill will be introduced to appoint a Regent to 
act in the event of the Queen dying in the absence of the King of 
Hanover. It is also intended, if possible, (if possible!) to pass the 
Imprisonment for Debt Bill; and next Monday Lord John Russell 
is to name the Committee on Church Leases. Lord John also hopes 
to get some of his Criminal Law Pills through Parliament. Every 
other measure of importance is to drop. 

There was very little good speaking in either House. Lord Lynp- 
HuRST took the opportunity of giving vent to some bitter truths on the 
incapacity of the Government to conduct the affairs of the country. 
During a session which wanted only a few days of five months’ dura- 
tion, only two acts of distinct and special legislation had been passed— 
the Post-office Contracts and the Scottish Sedition Bills: the others 
were merely formal acts, passed without discussion— 

This was a most extraordinary state of things. There were at that moment 
seventy-five public bills depending in the other House. More than thirty of 
these had been brought in by the Government and the officers of Government : 
and of these, a portion—a very large portion—might have originated in that 
House, if it had been the object of the Government to have done that which 
was their duty with respect to legislation, faithfully, actively, and serviceably 
tothe country. He had at that moment lying before him a paper of the business 
before the other House for that night. He had counted the number of subjects 
for discussion : there were fifty-seven public bills, besides the consideration of 
the Message of her Most Gracious Majesty, and of Estimates in a Committee 
of Supply. (Zaughter.) Such was the state in which the business of the 
country was allowed to he under the administration of the noble viscount. Was 
he not justified, then, in saying, that, as far as related to the most important 
duty of the Legislature, they were literally without a Government? Never was 
the state of business in the other House of Parliament in the situation in which 
it was at present: never did a Government so neglect so important a part of 
its duty, that which it had to discharge in Parliament, as the Government had 
done during the last five months. He had taken occasion, during the last session, 
of stating to the House that which was his opinion, that the noble viscount and 
his colleagues were utterly powerless. They were powerless alike in that and 
the other House ; they were utterly inefficient and incompetent as servants to 
the Crown; and, he must add also, that they were equally powerless, incapable, 
and inefficient, as regarded the People. This much he had to say as respected 
their duty in legislation; he could, if he wished it, refer to other topics con- 














nected with their domestic policy. He was not, however, on that occasion ine 
clined to do it; and still less was he disposed to allude to the foreign policy 
pursued by the noble viscount and his colleagues. He could only say of it, that 
almost every sensible and reasonable man had but one opinion—but one idea 
was entertained regarding their conduct. It elicited the pity of their friends, 
and excited the scorn and derision of their enemies. (Cheers from. the Tory 
Peers.) 

For the future, his only hope was in the Queen— 

There was.one ray of comfort and consolation shining in-upon them from an- 
other quarter. From the experience that they ete tom the observae 
tions that they made of the conduct of their most gracious Sovereign, in the 
first act of her administration—from the steadiness of her conduct—from her 
complete self-possession, and from her dignity—he augured much; and he 
trusted that at no distant period they should find that no countenance would 
be given for the alarm and apprehension on t of the danger to which 
the Church Establishment in this country was exposed, and that perfect secu- 
rity would be afforded to the Protestant faith, to which the people of this 
country were so strongly attached, and respecting which so much alarm had 
been excited. He assured their Lordships, that it was to that quarter he 
looked with hope and confidence. He was sure the hope and the confidence 
would be shared by their Lordships, and participated in by the country; and 
he was sure that they would not meet with disappointment. 

Lord BrovcHam observed, that the Commons were to blame for- 
the delay of public business. Lord Lyndhurst should have turned 
upon them and said— 

** You a House of Commons! I tell you, you are no House.of Commons, 
The House of Lords has done with you—the House of Lords will have another 
instrument to do its work—get you gone and give place to better men.” If the 
noble and learned lord had * aa delivered himself—if he had addressed his ob« 
servations to that quarter—he thought he would have mentioned more dis« 
tinctly that which he had no doubt was in his mind, and in which Lord 
Brougham, without any disrespect to that body, to a certain qualified degree 
participated. But he certainly looked forward to a House of Commons, re- 
placing the present, which would give to his Majesty’s Government a real and 
effectual majority ; for it was the want of a real and effectual majority in that 
House which alone had been the cause of all this obstruction. 


Lord MeEvzournveE had little to say in reply to Lord Lyndhurst, but 
he gave that noble lord one rap at the close of his speech— 

‘** The noble and learned lord has expressed great hope that he derives from 
circumstances that he particularly described. I do not think, considering the 
bitterness to be found in the speech of the noble and learned lord—considering 
not er the vehemence but the acrimony that marked that speech—I do not 
think that the topic was very happily or very opportunely introduced ; and I 
beg leave to say, that it was introduced in terms in which he, in his admiration 
for the present and the future, did in a great degree forget his respect for the- 
past.” (Loud cheers.) 

In the Commons, the discussion was flat. Lord Joun Russet 
gave what was intended to pass for a manifesto of the policy of the: 
Government. Referring tothe Reform Act, he said— 

“ Her Majesty’s Ministers, whilst they consider it a final measure, do not 
intend that it x bt remain a barren Act upon the statute-book, but that it 
should be followed up in such a.manner as would ennoble, invigorate, and enlarge 
the institutions of the country. It is perfectly agreeable to the principles of 
the British constitution to introduce such improvements as may tend to its 
benefit. Such improvements, when proposed, ought at all times to be enter- 
tained: they ought to be fairly discussed, and, if found worthy, they should be 
fairly adopted, on the ground of public benefit; and, if om they should be 
rejected on their demerits, and not from any bigoted hostility. In that spirit 
only can her Majesty’s present Ministers continue the Administration. In that 
spirit we offered our advice to her Majesty, whose pleasure it has been to confide 
to us the important task of directing the public affairs of the country. I am 
aware that we cannot hope to meet with an universal concurrence in our views 
on that subject. We shall be, as others have been, liable to have our motives 
misconstrued, and our measures misrepresented : but we accept the condition to 
which our position renders us liable, We will tender to our Sovereign that 
advice which we conceive to be the best. It may be that that advice will not be 
relished by those who think we proceed too far: it may not give satisfaction to 
those who imagine that they know better than we do which way the current of 

ublic opinion runs: but the People will, I hope, give us credit for doing the 
Dest in our power to promote the welfare of the country; and, having been 
called by our Queen to submit our advice, we shall tender it in the spirit in 
which it ought to be offered,—to advance the interests, to promote the happi- 
ness, to perpetuate the name, and to sustain the glory of this great country.” 
(Loud Ministerial cheers.) 

As Lord STan ey truly observed, these well-rounded periods con- 
veyed no information whatever as to the plan of Ministers for over- 
coming the difficulties in which they are involved. 


In the debate which followed, we find little remarkable. Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Roesuck, Mr. Waxtey, Mr. G. F. Younc, Mr. Rostnson, Sir 
Grorcr CLerK, Mr. Mactean, Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, and Mr. 
Srrine Rick, spoke briefly. Poor Mr. Rice, in reply to the charge 
that Ministers had done nothing this session, was obliged to refer to 
the Municipal Act and other measures of former sessions. Mr. Rog- 
BucK wished to forget the past ; and he did hope that Ministers would 
not let the session end without some bold, definite, and distinct state- 
ment— 

The Ministers had now a new lease of the People’s affection, but they must 
pay a price for it; they must give something for the good-will of public support. 
He might be told that the House of Lords must not be coerced: be itso. It 
might be said that the House of Commons was the same as before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, and that its relative power was unaltered: but if the Re- 
form Act were not to remain a dead letter, the object of it should be fully carried 
out. * * * The Secretary for the Home Department had cited fine words, 
and the imagination of each party might be pleased therewith; but the People 
would ask for something more definite. * * * If the noble lord. wished to 
continue in office six months after the meeting of the next Parliament, he 
must do something to advance cheap and good government. If he did not, 
there would be no excitement or inducement out of doors to support him. 
(Hear, hear!) Gentlemen opposite seemed to cheer that sentiment, 
and it was quite right to do so; but he must tell them, that if the noble lord 
would secure the affection of the People, he must regard them as his most decided 
enemies. If the noble lord wanted to secure the support of the country, he 
must not be terrified by their denunciations against organic changes. e 
must have an extended suffrage; and we must have the gentlemen opposite put 
down. (Laughter.) That was the programme of the coming session, and it 
must be acted up to to the letter. 

Addresses, which were echoes of the second paragraph of the Queen's 
Message, were agreed to nem. con. in both Houses. : 

The Commons passed a resolution, renewing the Sugar-duties for 
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another year; and hurried through the Miscellaneous Estimates in a 
Committee of Supply. : 
The Budget is to be opened next. Friday. 





POST MORTEM EXAMINATION OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
Windsor Castle, Jone 20, 1837. 
On examining the mortal remains of his late Majesty William the Fourth, the fol- 
wirg appearances were noticed, 
* The right cavity of the chest there was an effusion of about fourteen ounces of 
serous fluid. The lang on that side was nowhere adherent ; the vessels of the lower 
Jobe were very much tinged with blood, and the air-cells contained a mucous and serous 
fluid having a bloody tinge. The left lung adhered generally and with great firmness 
to the surface of the pleura lining the chest ; these adhesions appear to have resulted 
from former attacks dintioudien. The vessels of this lung were also tiuged with 
blood, and its lower portion was somewhat indurated. The rings of the trachea and 
brouchi were ossified to a great extent ; and the lining membrane was of a dark colour, 
in consequence of the distended state of the vessels, The pericardium adhered univer- 
sally to the surface of the heart; but these adhesions were slight, and appeared to be 
of very recent formation, The heart itself was large, and softened in its texture. Its 
right side was extremely distended with blood, but exhibited no marks of organic 
disease. On the left side of the heart the mitral valves weve found to be ossified, and 
the three semilunar valves of the aorta were in the same state. The ossification was in 
two of them to such an extent that it must have materially interfered with their fune- 
tions. The coats of the aorta were much thickened, and on its inner or lining mem- 
brane there were several deposits of earthy matter. The liver was somewhat enlarged 
aud hardened, and was of a granulated structure throughout. The gall bladder was 
extremely contracted, and contained but little bile. The spleen was increased to 
double its natural size, and a large portion of its surface was covered with a cartilagi- 
nous deposit, The pancreas was enlarged and indurated. The stomach and intestines 
were healthy, except at one part of the large intestine, which was narrowed by a thick- 
ening of its inner membrane. The right kidney was quite sound, but the left was 
unusually vascular, and exhibited a granulated appearance. The investing membrane 
adhered very slightly to it, The bladder was in a healthy state. 
Signed by 
M. J. Trerwey. 
Wo. F. CoamBers. Rost. Keats. 
Davip Davres. B. C, Bropre. 
Ep. Duke Moore, Apothecary to the Queen, 
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MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuaneet, Fripay AFTERNOON, 


The business here has bee very unimportant. The Consol market was agi- 
tated in a trifling degree on Tuesday, when the demise of his late Majesty 
became known, from the uncertainty which hung over the political bias o the 
new Sovereign; and this feeling was for a short time increased, by the confident 
assertions of the City Tories that the Queen had sent for the Duke of Wet- 
LINGTON,—advantage being taken of the Duke’s attendance at the Privy 
Council to give a very different version of the cause of his appearance at the 
Palace. During the last few days, the prices of English Stock of all descrip- 
tions have been improving ; the principal varieties being $ per cent. above the 

notations of last week. Money, however, is still very scarce, and interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. is easily obtained for loans upon Exchequer Bills and 
other undoubted securities. This demand is in some degree attributable to the 
near approach of the close of the quarter; when those portions of the public 
revenue which have been accumulating in the hands of the Receivers- General, 
are for a short period withdrawn from circulation to be paid into the Exche- 
quer. The existing pressure ought rather to be ascribed to a want of com- 
mercial credit, than to a scarcity of money; and it is to this cause also that the 
recent advance in the price of the public securities may be referred, as, in the 
absence of any other safe mode of investment, our capitalists are forced into the 
purchase of Stock. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has given way about 
2s. Bank Stock is, however, higher ; and has been quoted to-day at 207 and 
2074, being more than 4 per cent. higher than the lowest price to which it fell 
upon the recent depression. ‘ 

The operations in the Foreign Funds have not been such as to afford scope for 
any remarks. Spanish Stock is about 4 per cent. higher than on Saturday ; 
the market has, however, been in an unusually tranquil state. The other 
European Securities, as well as the South American Bonds, have continued at 
nearly our previous prices without any business of importance. The trans- 
actions in Foreign Bills on the Royal Exchange, both on Tuesday last and this 
afternoon, have been very limited; credit not having yet recovered the shock 
which it has recently experienced. The high rates of Exchange must, how- 
ever, operate as inducements to the importation of bullion; and our stock of 
coin is hence on the increase. The Railway Shares have not varied materially. 
A demand for shares for immediate delivery has led to an advance in the price 
of London and Birmingham ; but the business dene in this variety has not been 
extensive. ‘The approaching dissolution of Parliament has put an end to the 
inquiry which existed for the Shares of the various Brighton lines. 

Saturpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

So little has occurred here this morning, that up to oe prot moment not 
a single bargain is marked in the official as having been effected in Consols for 
Account. Exchequer Bills have been done at 35s. prem. ; but all our other 
quotations of English Funds must be considered nominal. The Spanish and 
Foreign Stocks are generally at yesterday’s prices ; as are the Railway Shares. 
London and Birmingham 53 55 prem. ; Great Western 7 8 prem. ; Southamp- 
ton 20 dis.; Greenwich 5 dis. ; Brighton (Stephenson’s) 2/. 10s. ; ditto 
Gibbs’s 5s. 10s.; ditto Cundy 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. ; ditto Rennie’s 15s. 20s. per 
share. aT 


Brazilian 5 per Cents... 








3 per Cent. Consols..... ene oe a 

Ditto for Account..........+ 91g Z Dutch 2¢ per Cents........- 53% 2 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...,.... 904 Mexican 6 per Cent.......++ 212 
New 34 per Cent, Anns..... . shut Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 434 4 
DER. cabs dethedenes 206 207 Ditto 3 per Cent. ........- . 2849 
India Stock ...... ecdevcsces shut Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1084 
Ditto Bonds.........+ oeeee 31 3 pm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 22% § 
Exchequer Bills..... ccccces GOO PM. Deferred Stock ....++-s+-0.+ 84 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... 1004 4 Passive Ditto ..e...+.. coce OFF 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, June 20th, Alfred, Tapley, from Madras; and 21st, Duke of 
Argyle, Bristow, from ditto. At Deal, 2lst, Broxbornebury, Chapman; and Lady 
Raffles, Pollock, from Bengal; Triumph, Green; and Moffatt, Bolton, from Bombay ; 
and 22d, Graigevar, Ray, from New South Wales. Off Poole, 22d, Orwell, Latcaster, 
from China. At Plymouth, 2ist, W. G. Anderson, Dobson, from New South Wales, 
Off Cork, 2lst, Patriot King, Clark, from Batavia. At Bristol, Qist, V ictoria, Wilson, 
from Bengal; and Canton, Mordaunt, from China. At Liverpool, 2Ist, Enterprise, 
Roberts, from Bengal. At St. Helena, May 7th, Royal Saxon, Rennie ; and Georgiana, 
Thoms, from Bengal; and Clifton, Worrall, from China ; 9th, Singapore, ——, from 
Singapore. Off ditto, David Scott, ——, from Bengal. Off the ¢ ape, Brilliant, Ro- 
gerson, from China, At Bombay, Feb. 8th, Caledonia, Stroyan ; 14th, Eucles, Smith; 
W. Turner, Leeth, from Liverpooi; and Adam, Mills, from Llauelly. At Bengal, 
10th, Royal William, Irving, from Liverpool. At China, Commerce, Christiansen, 
a Saturpay Mornino. 

Arrived—Off Portland, Duke of Northumberland, M‘Carthy. from Bengal. of 
Plymouth, Cumbrian, Paul, from do.; and Auriga, Chalmers, from Van Diemen’s 
Land. At St. Helena, May 8th, Lowther Castle, Murphy, from Bengal ; and 12th, 
Prince Regent, Biles, from China, leaky. At the Cape, April 17th, Friend’s Goodwill, 
M‘Donald, from Bengal; 22d, Madras, Quinton; and Childe Harold, W illis, from 
London ; 23d, Anrora, Cox; and Patriot, Dunn, from do. 3 and 'W. Jardine, Highat, 
from China; 25th, Watkins, Whiteside, and Hinda, Lowthian, from Liverpvol, 


MORNING CONCERTS: OF LONDON, 
TO THE EDITOR OF DHE. SPECTATOR. 

Few out of the vast multitude who compose what may be termed the felicity- 
hunting public, seem to exereise the privilege of reflecting upon the beg a 
provision which is made for the lovers of music, as far as regards the b if. 
guinea concerts of May and June. The patience and resignation displayed by 
an audience, of whom a friend and I lately formed a part, assembled to hear a 
“grand miscellaneous concert,”’ was such that I cannot forbear commenting 
upon it in connexion with the performances which took place. First, I was 
apprized, by the printed ‘‘ affiches,” that Sigaor ——’s concert was to begin at 
one. I was there a few minutes after one. On entering the great concert- 
room at the King’s Theatre, I was excessively vexed to perceive that, contrary 
to general usage, there was.not one bench furnished with a support to the back ! 
The weather was warm, and both my friend and I are far from robust; so that 
the discomfort of sitting unsupported was not trifling: yet, as no alternative 
offered, we sat down on these miserable benches. One whole hour silently 
elapsed, and no dispositions were made towards furnishing the seats, or desks, 
of the orchestra. There were about 100 persons assembled ; all poised more or 
less painfully upon the curvilinear spinal column, and waiting as though they 
had nothing to complain of. At two o’clock, a slight movement was discernible 
at the entrance of the orchestra ; and we imagined that the band were going to 
distribute themselves over the vacant benches. But no; a gentleman slid 
across the front, and, establishing himself at a pianoforte, LABLACHE and 
TamsBurini entered, and sang their everlasting duet, “Se un fiato,” to this 
meagre accompaviment. Next a fantasia on one violin, with a here and there 
accompaniment by Costa—the violinist, a M. Emrerani, playing on his 
instrument passably well, a composition which might have emanated from the 
junior student at the Academy. 

Now ensued vocal duets—Rusrni and Grisi, IvaNuorr and AssaNDRI— 
composers Donizetti and Costa—clarinet solo, accompanied by said Costa 
on pianoforte ; a sestett by all the great ‘stars ” of the Italian Opera closed the 
first act—said sestett occupying about three minutes in the performance, and 
accompanied at intervals by a few feeble notes on the piano. Here we could not 
resist the desire to relieve the dorsal muscles from their torture, and, havi 
endured it two mortal hours, we left the good people assembled to enjoy the | 
of this “ grand concert,” and to extract what they could of pleasure out of it im 
return for their half-guineas. 

There was no pretence at an orchestra, or at aught instrumental but the two 
solos afore-named, from first to last. The thing really may be characterized as 
approaching toa fraud. For half-a-guinea, one can see and hear a whole opera, 
ballet, &c. included; lights, dresses, and a host of secondary expenses being 
incurred. Now, to demand this same sum for providing a few opera songs, to 
be sung in a room to a pianoforte b day ht, is very like an imposition on the 
dupes who submitted to it. The English rich-idle class assuredly appear to 
Jabour under a plethora of cash and an inability to spend their time, or they 
would not go through this kind of farce so tamely. 

I must in fairness admit, that Grist and her gifted associates sang charm- 
ingly, each in their turn. Rvusry1, whose organ has declined, in point of 
ely to the tone of atolerably vigorous gnat in September, “ twiddled” 
away therewith, to the delight ye Bi lieges, who indeed all but held their breath 
in order to hear it, because the slightest rustle would have rendered RuBini’s 
voice inaudible. Indeed, it savoured somewhat of a deception ; for I could have 
believed the sound came from out a large box under ground. Altogether, I do 
not know which was most remarkable—the impudence of the hum a or the 
tranquil submission to it on the part of its victims. . G, 





THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS ON THE NEW PROSPECTS 
AT COURT. 


The illness and death of the King, the accession of the Queen, and 
the prospects of a new reign, have, of course, furnished ample topics of 
reflection and discussion for the newspapers this week. ‘The Times, 
which a few days ago only dealt in depreciatory insinuations against 
the Dutchess of Kent, while it made rough attempts to coax her 
daughter into Tory arms, broke out into a fury on Monday— 

‘* We have not heard that so much as one message of kind or dutiful in- 

uiry after the King’s health has been sent, at any period of his Majesty’s 
illness, from ‘the powers’ at Kensington, to the afflicted household of Windsor 
Castle. Whether this was dictated by a becoming spirit on their part of regard 
for those laws of decorum and propriety which ought to regulate the proceed- 
ings of civilized life, and any marked deviation from which towards the King 
of England might be ascribed by the public, not initiated in factious motives, 
alike to the innocent and guilty members of the Royal Family, we leave to be 
determined by others. If the fact be in accordance with the above hypothesis, 
it must be considered by every right-minded person as most indecent and re- 
volting. For the rest, it is positively asserted, that not the Princess Victoria, 
but an older personage, sent off on Wednesday last a ger to Lord 
Durham, being then on his way to England, the purport of the missive 
having reference to the formation of a Kent-Coburg Ministry. If this be 
so, or indeed whether it be so or not, the affairs of the realm will be in a beau- 
tiful * mess’ before another fortnight has expired. For ourselves, we have but 
one object at heart in relation to the fearful political crisis now opening upon 
the people of England. It is, that the future Sovereign may be enabled forthwith 
to cut her leading- strings, and to act upon her own reason and good sense undis- 
turbed and untormented. An irresponsible and selfish bach-stairs tyranny is 
what we can assure all the parties concerned, the British nation will soon de« 
tect! and detecting, will not suffer, especially an intriguing, sordid, female, 
Soreign tyranny.” 

The Post saw the blunder of the rival Tory journal; and contemp- 
tuously disclaimed all concurrence in the sentiment of the Times, on 
behalf of the Conservative party— 

‘A morning paper, which pretends to call itself Conservative, thought fit 
yesterday to indulge in a torrent of senseless invective and malicious insinuation 
against an illustrious and exemplary member of the Royal Family of England— 
a woman; a woman too, who, in addition to her share in the common affliction 
with which the Royal Family was then immediately threatened, and which has 
indeed already overtaken it, had grounds for deep and painful anxiety in the 
important change about to take place peculiarly and exclusively her own. * * 
We feel that it is our duty to say for ourselves—we claim, and who will dispute 
our pretensions ?—full warrant and authority on behalf of the whole unanimous 
body of the Conservatives of Great Britain—to disclaim and repudiate the sen- 
timents expressed, and feelings exhibited, towards the Dutchess of Kent in the 
article to which we allude. The Conservative party have no participation in 
such sentiments and feelings; they hold them, and those who express them, in 
utter dislike and condemnation; they regard the manifestation of such senti- 
ments and feelings as a proof of enmity to their principles and of treachery te 
their cause.” 

_ On the subject of inquiries at Windsor, the Globe had the follow- 
ing— 

‘* We have received information which leads us to believe that the insinuation 








of the Times is as false as flagitious; and that though “there may have been no 
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public or obtrusive manifestation of a deep and sympathizing interest in the 
sufferings of our late revered Monarch, chat interest has, nevertheless, been 
shown in a manner highly gratifying to the venerable sufferer, and honourable 
to the feelings of his relative and successor. A mind less vulgar than that of 
our notorious contemporary, might well have surmised that such would have 
been the case; but it happens frequently to those who have no standard by 
which to judge of the feelings and conduct of others but their own gross concep- 
tions, that they are Sonal into errors of the most flagrant kind. It has been 
said truly enough, that a rogue is never so much puzzled as by the simplicity 
of direct and pogooeneseey | onesty ; and in the same way the Times is unable 
to understand or account for a course of action springing froma pure and high- 
minded delicacy.” 

The Standard quietly rebuked its morning colleague— 

‘* We know that, in our views upon this subject, we differ from some with 
whom we usually agree, and from bs we always differ with reluctance; but 
our readers will do us the justice to remember, that we have ever held the 
same language with reference to the illustrious family at Kensington. Our 
first impressions of that family were received six years ago, from a sainted lady 
of high rank—alas! now no more—who described such a scene of domestic 
piety, and anxious zeal in the discharge of every social duty, with simplicity 
and humility, the daily picture of the family at Kensington, as she, though 
naturally associated with the first and best in the land, had-never been happy 
enough to witness elsewhere.” ; 

__ The Chronicle also perpetrated an attack on the Times, intended as an 
illustration of its ability to rival that journal in racy and elaborate 
Billingsgate : but the failure was manifest—the essay of the Chronicle 
ig amere string of coarse expressions, wanting wit, humour, or force. 
Take the following specimen of epithets, unmatched in the Times 
itself since the days of Bonapartephobia,—“ beldame ;” “spat upon 
by her foes;” ‘‘ vulgar, blackguardly old thing;” “ dirty kettle ;” 
*¢ sordid, stinking, venal, virulent creature ;” ‘hag, denied by the very 
Devil ;” ‘‘ old reprobate ;” “piece of inky blackguardism;” “ rene- 
gade;” “rubbish;” “that ’ere lady,” and so on. Such were the 
chosen flowers of an article devoted to the defence of the Queen of 
England and her illustrious mother, the two first ladies in the land, by a 
Ministerial print, which boasts of holding the “ Mirror of Fashion,” 
prates of decorum, and lives upon the failings of the Leading Journal. 

The Zimes thus replied to its assailants— 

« For some of those who affect to number themselves with the Conservative 
party, they enjoy just as much of our esteem or consideration as a certain ill- 
conditioned cur in a certain morning paper, the manual of sempstresses, and the 
housemaid’s guide to fashion, that in the two last numbers has been alternately 
whining and snatling at the Zimes, and in the name of ‘ the Conservatives,’ 
God save the mark! disavowing what he calls our ¢ attacks’ upon the Dutchess 
of Kent. Now, if we had attacked the personal character of that lady, the cur 
might have snapped at us, and fairly earned a caress from the underling in 
charge of him. But we did no such thing. We said, and we repeat, that the 
Dutchess of Kent has constitutionally nothing to do with English politics, 
and that her Royal daughter ought to have responsible, not irresponsible, 
advisers. As for the defences put forth for the Queen’s mother on points 
where her Royal Highness never was assailed, and the trash about 
sowing dissensions in the Royal Family, we have many days since exposed their 
folly and their falsehood. But there are traffickers and trucklers in all pares ; 
in all there are camp followers; and the Conservatives apparently have their 
share. These are personages whom we would willingly save the trouble of 
disavowing us. They are not the subjects of our formal disclaimer, simply be- 
cause wehold them in contempt. They are in consternation at our cool de- 
flance of resentments, which they fancy may overflow upon themselves, and 

postpone their chance of that Court favour in some quarters, which we can 
tell them it was long ago decreed that they should not be blessed with. A 
month or two will teach the country whose views have been the soundest, 
whose judgement the keenest, whose estimate of characters and calculation of 
national prospects have been the most deserving of public trust and confidence.” 

The Times was also unfortunate in an attack on the declaration of 


the Queen to the Council— 

*¢ Subscribing to all that has been announced as to the correct and becoming 
manner in which ber Majesty, on this first performance of a public duty, read 
the declaration composed for her, and demeaned herself before the members of 
her Council, we are still bound to regard that declaration on the same con- 
stitutional ground which governs the construction of mag, speeches to Par- 
liament—as merely the declaration of the Minister by whom it was framed. 
And who is that Minister? No other than Lord Melbourne, the Whig slave 
of the Radical Joseph Hume, and of the anti-Saxon Papist, O’Connell—the 
same Lord Melbourne who has for these two last years and more been levying 
open war against, or trickily undermining, the ancient laws, the fundamental 
institutions, and the Protestant Monarchy of Great Britain. Has he (under 
the tuition of Middlesex Joseph) turned black into white? Has this Whig- 
Radical ‘ Ethiopian changed his skin ?’—‘ this leper’ * of Popery ‘his spots?’ 
The speech of yesterday was Lord Melbourne’s speech, and what was its cha- 
racter? Why, the greater portion of it a string of commonplaces; and one 
part something worse, for it was a mixture of implied misrepresentations and 
dangerous, because indefinite, pledges. Lord Melbourne makes the young 
Queen congratulate herself on succeeding a Monarch whose ‘ desire to promote 
the amelioration of the laws and institutions of the country has rendered his 
name the object of general attachment and veneration.’ Now, here is an 
assumption which involves a notorious falsehood. It is positively untrue that 
King William desired to promote those schemes of factious and revolutionary 
policy which Lord Melbourne chooses to designate by the word ‘ ameliorations.’ ” 

This provoked a bitter retort from the True Sun, with which we 
conclude our newspaper fragments for the present week— 

“ The Times, smarting under the gentlemanly but severe and indignant cas- 
tigation which it yesterday received from the Morning Post, in the name of 
the entire Conservative body, seeks to vent its rage and disappointment by 
charging a direct falsehood on the first royal declaration of the new reign. The 
Times denies that her Majesty ‘succeeds to a Sovereign whose constant regard 
for the rights and liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to promote the ame- 
lioration of the laws and institutions of the country, have rendered his name the 
object of general attachment and veneration.’ For, says the Times, these 
* ameliorations’ were ‘schemes of factious and revolutionary policy’ and ‘ King 
William detested and abhorred’ them; but it was his ‘unhappy condition’ to 
be ‘cruelly coerced.” What a pitiful wretch this makes of the late Sovereign. 
No honest man would or could have been so ‘coerced.’ While his mortal 
frame is yet scarcely cold, here is a journal which assumes to be the very pink 
of loyalty, branding him, by implication, with the meanest cowardice, the basest 
hypocrisy, and treachery if not treason to the country. And all to answer 
some selfish purpose of a selfish party. Such is the loyaity, the truth, and the 
principle of faction.” 


* Our Bible has it “Jeopard:” doubtless “leper” is an improved reading, fer which 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tue King’s death has saved the MeLBourne Ministry: saved 
them from destruction by an adverse vote in the Commons; saved 








them from another beating in the Lords, which they couid hardly 
have survived ; saved them, if they please, from passing a ridicu- 
lous Poor-law for Ireland ; saved them from fulfilling their tyran- 
nical design against the people of Canada; saved them from bear- 
ing the blame of a totally useless session of Parliament; saved 
them, in one word, from such a mess as Ministry never got into 
before. 

‘The King’s death, moreover, provides the Metpourne Whigs 
with all that they could reasonably desire : it removes their “ dif- 
ficulties” at Court; it dismisses the Pert Parliament; it enables 
Lord Metsourng to manage the Lords, without any organic 
change; it disposes the country to forgive and forget the past 
sins of his government—to hope every thing from a new reign 
and a new policy; it furnishes him, in short, with an excellent 
opportunity of taking a fresh departure, and establishing his 
party in power as a measure-carrying Government. 

But the King’s death only makes this oppertunity for Lord 
Metsourng. Whether or not he will take advantage of it, de- 
pends, as we observed by anticipation two weeks ago, altogether 
upon himself. His greatest danger, we fear, is a false reliance. 
Court favour alone will not save his Government for more than a 
few months, though it do give them the opportunity of saving them- 
selves completely by their own efforts. There are said to be three 
classes of politicians,—those who make occasions, those who seize 
them, and those who neglect them: if the MeLBourne Whigs 
should not vigorously seize the occasion which has been made for 
them by accident, they will surely reap the natural harvest of past 
errors. Butso much has been done for them by fortune, that all 
the rest depends on their own conduct. What could Ministry 
desire more? 

Although, however, it would seem that the fate of the Me. Bourne 
Ministry is now in their own hands, no careful observer imagines 
that their course is perfectly easy. It is only becatse ‘they have 
great difficulties to contend with, that reliance upon their-own 
conduct appears so necessary. Let us endeavour to pdint out 
what those difficulties are. 

The accident which has saved the MreLpourne Ministry for 
the present, necessitates a general election, But this dissolution 
of Parliament will not be an appeal to the country on behalf either 
of the Sovereign, or of a Ministry, or of any definite policy : it will 
be a general election brought about by mere accident. Nay, see- 
ing that, for the last twelvemonth at least, the MreLuournre 
Ministry have had no policy whatever, unless it be politic to rub 
on any how, (except in the way of making enemies, wherein cer- 
tain members of Lord MELBouRNE’s Government have been reso- 
lute and consistent); and seeing also that the Tories, besides 
having adopted a definite policy—that of obstruction to all organic 
change and all interference with the Church—have recently taken 
some pains to intimate that they should not object, if in power, 
to administrative improvements ; comparing, we say, the posi- 
tion of Lord Mretsourne and Sir Ropert Peer kefore the 
country at the end of last week, it would appear that, un- 
less Lord Metsourne take up a new position presently, the 
general election will be, for him, a mere accident, but for his op- 
ponents the same as if they had dissclved the Parliament and 
appealed to the country on their own policy. This would be a 
great disadvantage for the Ministry. Their partisan, the Chronicle, 
seeing apparently that the Tories have the advantage of a policy 
to go upon, would have us believe that this election will be an 
appeal on behalf of Queen Vicror1a. Such nonsense might 
serve Lord Metsourne if the nursery could vote, but is well 
calculated to injure him with grown people, by leading to a notion 
that he is inclined to depend wholly upon Court favour. His 
greatest difliculty, after what has happened during the last year, 
will be to persuade the country that he has a policy; and this 
difficulty is increased by such use as the Chronicle makes of “ the 
Queen's name.” There is time, however, for matching the Tories, 
by setting up some sort of policy in opposition to theirs. 

What policy? Here is another difficulty; not so great, perhaps, 
as that of inducing the country to believe that a policy has been 
adopted, but still very serious. Reform of the Lords!—that pear 
is less ripe than ever, thanks to the plan of bombarding the Lords 
with mere proposals-for-rejection. “The Duruam policy” would 
have been accepted twelve months ago, but must now, we fear, be 
laid by for some time. The MeLsourNne Whigs, to speak meta- 
phorically like the Examiner, have managed to put out the very 
fire which kept up the steam of organic reform. They must do 
as well as may be without that irresistible force. Considering 
the public apathy, of which themselves have been the cause, all, 
perhaps, that they can safely do at present, is to proclaim and 
give assurance, that they will not shrink from adopting in due 
season whatever means may be necessary for carrying measures 
desired by the country. For this purpose, Lord MELBourRNE 
must take into his councils men who have not disappointed the 
country, and must get rid of colleagues—let us rather say, in- 
cumbranees—who will never be trusted again. Nothing less than 
some striking change in the composition of his Government will 
be accepted from Lord MeLsourne as a guarantee that he means 
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shall soon be enlightened; for there would be no use in such a 
change unless it should come some time before the election. By 
way of a beginning, is Lord Hix to be removed from the Horse 
Guards ?—is Lord Durnaw, recollecting his own proceedings at 
Glasgow in 1834, to hold a responsible office? What pledges, 
what assurance are we to have that it will be worth while to 
make a great effort against the Tories at the coming election ? 

All depends upon the answer to this last question. The Tories 
are rich, united, unscrupulous, active, and thoroughly aware of 
their advantage over the Whigs in having a policy by which to 
stimulate their partisans. If Lord MELBourRNE mow set up as a 
measure-carrying Minister, he may beat them nevertheless: but 
if not,—if the system of rubbing on any how should be continued 
after all excuse for it is gone,—then he might as well proclaim 
that he is indifferent about the result of the general election, and 
had better at once make room for a Premier capable of turning 
good fortune to account, 





THE ARTS OF CARRYING LETTERS AND 
MAKING ENEMIES. 


Tue Post-office, we imagine, is not a sacred part of the constitu- 
tion; not fundamental, or organic; not tabooed for those even 
who would touch nothing that has come to us from the wisdom of 
our ancestors; but an affair of administration merely, to which 
reform might be extended without alarming the most timid Con- 
servative. Yet is there not perhaps one branch of administration 
of higher importance to the public. Thus, without any sort of 
objection to reforming this department, there are the strongest 
reasons for improving it as much as possible. But as the carriage 
of letters has been made, however improperly, a means of taxa- 
tion, it is a necessary condition of practical improvement in the 
art, that the alteration should not occasion any loss of revenue. 
This necessity has not been overlooked in the admirable plan of 
Post-oflice improvement which was lately submitted to Parlia- 
ment by Lord AsHspurton. Admirable it may well be called, 
seeing that, in the deliberate opinion of the eminent persons whose 
names we print below,* it would enable the Post-office, not only 
without any loss, but probably with an increase of revenue, to 
reduce the charge for all letters, from whatever distance coming, 
to one penny. Our own opinion of this great improvement in 
the art of carrying letters, has been sufficiently expressed before ; 
but we feel it a duty to show what sort of treatment the plan has 
received from his late Majesty's Government. 

The plan, with all the calculations on which it is founded, was 
fairly laid before the public by its author, Mr. Hitt. We said at 
the time, that Mr. Hixu would find it hard to move the bum- 
bureaucracy of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. They, of course, disre- 
garded the insolent proposal to improve “ their own” department 
of administration. But pressure from without was brought to 
bear upon this aristocracy of the desk. Petitions signed as below, 
and strongly recommending an universal Penny-post, were pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament. In the Lords, the petition 
was presented by Lord AsHBurton, and supported by the Duke 
of WELLINGTON; who cannot more effectually serve their party 
than by showing that the Tories are willing to promote adminis- 
trative improvements—the end and aim of organic change. Thus 
pressed, two Cabinet Ministers gave their opinion of the plan: it 
was, said Mr. Ricge in the Commons, and Lord Duncannon in 
the Lords, “ under the serious consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment.” Nay, they stated, as matter of fact, that the 
Government thought so highly of the scheme, as to contem- 
plate a partial adoption of it by way of experiment. One 
should have supposed that all the world and his wife and 


* S‘gnatures to a Petition in favour of Mr. Hill’s universal Penny-post. 

















children would soon be able to send their letters by post, to 
whatever distance, for one penny each. But no; for after 
the above assurance from Mr. Rice and Lord Duncannon, the 
Postmaster-General, Lord LicuFriELp, comes down to the House 
of Lords and declares, that the plan has indeed been under his 
consideration, but that it is the “ most visionary scheme that he 
ever heard or read of.” What a well-managed Government! 
And then, to say no more of Lord Licurieto’s frank avowal 
that the Government had ot contemplated trying the plan on a 
small seale, as Mr. Rice and Lord Duncannon had just before 
gravely asserted, look at the names which we print below, and 
think of the policy of telling those gentlemen that they are a 
parcel of moon-struck visionaries! Lord MrLBourNE may be 
excused for not comprehending the art of carrying letters: but it 
does seem strange, that he, than whom no man is more skilful in 
the art of making personal friends, should allow his subordinates 
to excel in that of making enemies to his Government. 

This article, however, belongs to the late reign. Since it was 
in type, we have heard of a case in which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have shown every disposition to make friends by promoting 
the public good; and we shall not fail, when the proper time 
comes, tu exhibit their conduct in this matter with the same re- 
gard to truth as has impelled us to speak plainly of Lord Licu- 
FIELD’s folly. 


THE CHURCH FACTION ALREADY AT WORK. 


In the Standard of Thursday, we find the following form of an 
address to the Queen. 
“TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign—We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of the parish of in the county of 
approach your royal presence, to express the deepest sense of the severe loss 
which your Majesty’s subjects have sustained by the death of our late most ex- 
cellent Sovereign. 

“We humbly beg leave to express our devotion and congratulation on your 
Majesty’s accession to the Throne; the only consideration which can afford 
relief for such a loss. 

** The knowledge of your Majesty’s royal virtues and wisdom, opens to your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, the fairest prospect for their future happiness, they 
relying on your Majesty’s adopting the desire of his late Majesty, (as expressed 
in his last address to his faithful legislators,) to give increased stability tothe 
Established Church ; thereby securing to your Majesty’s faithful and devoted 
subjects, the religion of that constitution which placed your Majesty’s ancestors 
on the throne of this kingdom, and created yes continued the blessings of its 
subjects, to a degree which has not been equalled by any neighbouring kingdom.” 

This document the Standard received from Arundel. So, the 
Sussex parsons did not lose much time in commencing their opera- 
tions. The cue of the Church faction is to terrify the Queen, in 
the very first week of her reign, into the notion that her peculiar 
duty is to maintain the State Church as itis; as if the just govern 
ment of those many millions of her subjects who stand without 
the pale of the Establishment were a secondary consideration, 
We doubt not that these selfish and men will be dis- 
appointed. Following their advice, he sty would indeed 
have a troubled reign. But Vicrorra is the Queen of the 
British empire, not the creature of a sect, however powerful 
and wealthy. The Dissenters, Protestant and Catholic, require 
not her especial protection and favour; they ask only righteous 
government at her hands; and what claim have Churchmen to 
more? Why should they intrude themselves into the presence 
of the Queen with an assumption that her Majesty's primary ob- 
ligation is to uphold their monopoly, and aid them in the main- 
tenance of exclusive rights? The course of the Queen is clear. 
As long as she refrains from undue partiality to any one of the 
religious sections into which the country is divided, and does not 
oppose her private predilections, if she has any, to the wishes of 
the majority, constitutionally expressed through their Represen- 
tatives in Parliament, she will be blameless, and secure of the 
support and affection of the overwhelming majority of her sub- 
jects; who, however, will not patiently submit to the practical 
exhibition of superior regard to one sect over another, even 
although the favoured fraction belong to the Established Church. 











THE KING OF HANOVER A BRITISH PRIVY 
COUNCILLOR. 


“Tar no foreign prince or potentate hath or ought to have 
power or authority within this realm,” is a political axiom in every 
independent state—a common self-evident principle, so clear in 
itself that it is not capable of being made clearer by any kind of 
argument or proof. It is necessarily implied in the assumption 
of independence. 

But if a foreign prince is a Peer and Privy Councillor of Eng- 
land, this principle is violated. For what are, among others, the 
functions of a Peer? “ Peers of the realm,” says BLACKSTONE, 
“are by their birth hereditary councillors of the Crown, and may 
be called together by the King (or Queen) to impart their advice 
in all matters of importance to the realm, either in time of Par- 
liament, or, which hath been their principal use, when there ts no 
Parliament in being.” Peers have at least a veto in the making 
and unmaking of laws; in the discharge of their legislative func- 
tions they are perfectly irrespousible; they have the final and 
supreme jurisdiction over the lives and property of all persons— 
their power being only neutralized by the royal prerogative of 
mercy in cases of life and death; they are, by virtue of the 
Peerage, magistrates in every county: they have therefore vast 
legislatorial and administrative power and authority within the 
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Privy Councillors have the right of access at all times to the 
Sovereign. They may give good or bad advice, according to 
their own talents, dispositions, and purposes. ‘The principal 
council belonging to the King is his Privy Council, which is ge- 
nerally called, by way of eminence, the Council. * * * In 
order to prevent any persons with foreign attachmenis from insi- 
nuating themselves into this important trust, as happened in the 
reign of King William in many iustances, it is enacted by the Act 
of Settlement, that no person born out of the dominions of the 
crown of England, unless born of English parents, even though 
naturalized by Parliatnent, shall be capable of being of the Privy 
Council.” (See BLackstone’s Commentaries, Volume I.) The 
same Act also declared foreigners to be incapable of sitting in 
either House of Parliament, or holding any office or place of trust 
civil or military under the Crown. 

Now the King of Hanover is a foreign prince, with “ foreign 
attachments;” and he has “insinuated” himself into the Privy 
Council of the Queen. Surely, in so doing, he has violated the 
spirit, though not the letter of the Act of Settlement, whose 
intent was to exclude persons with “foreign attachments” from 
the British Monarch’s couucils. But, say his Tory friends,— 
who, for some cause, are exceedingly anxious that a foreign despot 
should have power and authority in England,—there is a prece- 
dent for the conduct of the King of Hanover. They have pro- 
duced something like a precedent for making a foreign prince a 
Peer, under very peculiar circumstances; but it is a mere assump- 
tion that the Prince alluded to would have been allowed to take 
his seat at the Council-bcard. 

‘* Some of our contemporaries,” says the Standard, ‘“ have made the pro- 
found discovery that his Majesty the King of Hanover ceases to be a British 
Peer upon his accession to the Royal throne of his brother. We will not go 
back to those ancient times when the Kings of Scotland sat as English Peers in 
the Parliament of England, nor yet refer to the case of the King of Man, a 
British Peer of the seventeenth century ; but we presume the case of the first 
Monarch of the House of Hanover, at the beginning of the last century, will be 
admitted us a case in point. Now, George the First, when adopted by the 
Act of Succession into precisely the same condition in which his successor 
the King of Hanover stands, was created a British Peer: for that very reason 
he was created Duke of Cambridge, eight years before the death of Queen 
Anne; and was about to take his seat in Parliament, by the advice of Lord 
Somers, (tolerably good legal authority,) when the design was interrupted by 
the Queen’s demise.” 

This supposed precedent, be it observed, only goes this length— 
that Queen ANN made the Elector of Hanover a Peer, (which she 
had an unquestioned right to do,) and that Lord Somers thought 
the Elector might take his seat in the House.* Whether this would 
have been permitted, under the peculiar circumstances of the case 
and the times, is more than we can tell. But nothing seems to 
us more clear than that the Act of Settlement should have been 
called into action to bar suchaclaim. The claim, however, was 
never made on behalf of George the First. That Prince was not 
created a British > it was his son, the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover. Nopre has been raked up to prove that a foreign 
potentate has a right t0exercise the functions of a Privy Councillor 
of England. 

But little need we care for precedents in such a case as that 
which we are considering, especially precedents taken from a 
dangerous and troubled ra of our history. Some people seem 
to think that a wrong once committed justifies a repetition of it,— 
that to show one infraction of a sound constitutional principle, is 
sufficient to justify another. On the contrary, we hold that it is 
the more necessary to guard important rights with jealousy, be- 
cause they have been at any time invaded. 

With respect to the King of Hanover, there can be no doubt 
that he ought not to be intrusted with the power and privileges of 
a British Peer and Privy Councillor. It has been suggested that 
means should be taken to abrogate his title to the succession to 
the crown of England. There are many reasons—among others, 
the danger of creating a pretender to the throne—which would 
render that course unadvisable: but, in the mean while, it is 
clearly the duty of Parliament to address and of Lord MELBouRNE 
to advise the Queen, to remove his name from the list of Privy 
Councillors. An act excluding him from the House of Peers, 
and abolishing his pension, should also be passed without delay. 

* The cases of the King of Scotland and the King of Man, cited by the 
Standard, are not in point,—for both owed fealty to the King of England as 
their liege lord: but the Elector of Hanover was never a vassal of the Crown 
of England. : 


THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE CHURCH-RATE 
QUESTION. 

Our respected contemporary, the Spectator, appears to have fallen into some 
errors in reference to the divisions of last week, on the Church Lands Inquiry 
Committee, which we should scarcely have expected. We do not allude to his 
approbation of the policy pursued by Mr. Harvey upon that occasion, for this 
approval is only the natural and legitimate result of our contemporary’s princi- 

les. * * * But we do think that the view taken of this subject by the 

Spectator is in some respects hardly consistent with his usual sagacity and fair- 

. * * * We must confess that we are not quite able to understand the 
purport of the Spectator’s observations, &c. &c.— Globe, Monday last. 

The Government measure on Church-rates brought together two 
propositions, in themselves distinct,—the abolition of the impost; 
and the improvement of the property in the hands of the Church. 
The Dissenters have a claim, supported by reason, justice, and 
policy, for relief from the payment of Church-rates, let the repair 
of churches and the maintenance of clergymen come from what 
fund theymay. The public at large reasonably demand that the 
lands and revenues of the Establishment should be managed so 
as to produce the greatest possible amount of public benefit. 











There was no necessary connexion between the first and the second 
of these claims, but Ministers joined the one to the other in their 
Church rates resolution. Last week, however, they separated 
them. The Church-rate question was dropped, and the improved 
management of Church property alone insisted upon. Lord Jonn 
Russe x expressly declared, that the appropriation of the surplus 
was not the point to be considered: some, he said, might be of 
opinion that it should be applied to the abolition of Church-rates 
—others, to the purposes of the Establishment only; both might. 
vote for his Committee of. investigation. Mr. Sprine Rice said, 
that the House was not called upon to declare a surplus, or the- 
mode of its appropriation, shou'd there be any: inquiry, or no in- 
quiry, was the question on which Members would vote. 

But, after a large majority had been obtained on this under- 
standing, certain newspapers raised a shout of party triumph, 
and boasted of a great victory on the Church-rate question. They 
taunted the Tories with the increase of their majority from 5 to 
83, or 26,—for they were somewhat puzzled which number to. 
choose as the index of their strength in the House of Commons. 
It was the purpose of our remarks last week to expose this misre- 
presentation, and to let the Dissenters understand the real bear 
ing of the late discussions and divisions in the House. We per- 
ceive that we succeeded. The Ministerialists are exceedingly 
sore, and some of them (not the Globe) abusive and flippant, on 
the occasion of their exposure. Thus it is always with detected 
tricksters. 

But the Tories consider themselves defeated ; they are not ery- 
ing “ victory.” They were beaten, but not on the Church-rate 
question. They opposed inquiry into the management of Church- 
lands, and they endeavoured to obtain a more specific pledge that 
the surplus should be applied to Church purposes than that con- 
tained in Lord Joun RussEvu’s motion for the Committee: they 
were defeated in both attempts; but they were assured by Minis- 
ters again and again, that the abolition of Church-rates was a pro- 
position entirely distinct from that on which they were asked to 
vote. 

The Church-rates question was, however, brought before the 
House in a distinct form, and only 58 Members pledged them-- 
selves to maintain the claims of the Dissenters. The division on 
Mr. Harvey's motion was the only one in which those claims 
were involved. Deny this who can. 

The fact is, that Ministers sought to slide out of the “ difficulty ” 
of their position with an appearance of advancing the cause they 
really for the time abandoned. With this view, they proposed 
their Church-lands Committee, leaving it to be inferred that their 
ultimate object was the abolition of Church-rates ; whereas, the 
appuintment of the Committee, though a good measure in itself, 
cushioned, for a period which may be long or short, the Church- 
rate question in Parliament, and was intended to have that effect. 

Our object is truth. We see no sound policy in attempting to 
cheat the Dissenters and the public into a belief that the Opposi- 
tion were defeated on the question of abolishing Church-rates, and 
that there had been a reaction in favour of the Government mea- 
sure in the House of Commons. The Globe thinks that the Dis- 
senters are satisfied. We doubt it. We do not believe that they 
are truly represented by Messrs. Barnes and WILks: at least we 
know, by letters addressed to us under their own hand, that some 
active and influential members of the Nonconformist body are 
both displeased and disappointed. How far this feeling extends, 
or in what way it will practically operate, we cannot pretend to say. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Pasta, eased of her engagement at Drury Lane, has found one, where 
alone she ought ever to seek or to find employment—at the Italian 
Opera. Elsewhere she is but the shadow of Pasta, or, more pro- 
perly, the substance without the spirit. The Italian singers, one and 
all, need the excitement of the stage: the delivery of a song in a con- 
cert-room is, with them, what the reading a detached speech from a 
play would have been to Kemste or Cooke. They have no enthu-- 
siasm except upon the stage ; and are elsewhere, by comparison, school- 
boyish and tame. This is preeminently the case with Pasta. Whe- 
ther it be the consequence of the required stimulus, or from whatever 
physical or mental cause, her singing on Thursday night far surpassed 
any previous display during her present sojourn in London, and some~ 
times equalled that of her younger and fresher years. Unentangled by 
the meshes of theatrical and musical intrigue, we have nobody to 
“write up” or “write down:” we spoke of Pasta when she first 
came as she compelled us to speak—with unfeigned reluctance and 
regret: we speak of her now with willing and cordial admiration. 

She is to appear in her favourite characters in succession ; and she 
began on Thursday night with ZincaRELui’s Romeo e Giulietta ; an 
opera containing scarcely more than a single character. ZINGARELLE 
is but a feeble writer; and the poct has diluted and weakened the play 
of SHAKSPEARE with a strict and prudent regard to his musical 
coadjutor’s powers. The music is worthy of the poetry, and the 
poetry well fits the music. All that the representation possesses of 
power and excitement is superadded; it is the work of the singer. 
Grannont personated strictly and correctly the cold, immovable Juliet 
of the Italian poet: Pasta played as if she had been the Romeo of 
SHaKspeare. Her singing, we have already said, was like that of her 
best days, especially in the last act, which is the great trial of her strength 
and skill. Nothing could be more perfect in every respect than her 
“ Ombraadorata.” In the first act, and especially in Pactnr's hackneyed 
and stupid song, “I tuoi frequenté palpiti,” (which she foolishly intro- 
duced, ) it was apparent that her intonation was not certain : but this 
defect was rarely perceived in the real music of the opera. GIANNO- 
Ni’s singing was more than respectable. She has not the power, like 
Pasta, of creating a part; but all that was “ set down” for her she 
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(id'faultlessly. She was, in singing as in acting, the Giulietta of her 
author. 

The house was well filled, though not crowded. Pasra was wel- 
comed with enthusiastic greetings ; and called for at the conclusion of 
the opera, as we believe Mr. Punch is in the streets. 





THE FRENCH PLAYS. 


Tue very mediocre attractions when we last visited the Lyceum, have 
made us lose sight altogether of the French plays, until an account of 
the appearance of the famous low comedian, VERNET, reached us, and 
brought them again to mind. Unluckily, however, the information 
caine too late to enable us to see much of this clever and amusing 
actor: he plays on Monday for the last time, excepting on the night of 
his benefit, which is fixed for Wednesday. 

Last night we saw him as Jean in Paul et Jean, and Pichard in 
L’ Homme qui bat sa Femme—both acted for the first time in London ; 
and as Penson, in a scene or two from Je fais mes Farces, the part that 
Porter played so well. Though here is less variety of character than 
suflices to convey an adequate idea of the versatility of Vernet and 
his powers of personation, yet. the nice shades of difference in his look 
and manner were no less indicative of the accomplished artist. His 
acting is nearest to that of Lisron, but without grimace: it is easy, 
familiar, and natural: he has all the minute individuality of a mimic, 
but he himself creates his original from materials gleaned from man- 
kind at large. He is the most free from mannerism and stage-trick of 
any actor that we ever saw. He produces complete illusion: in fact, 
he seems a real person among players. 








MR. NEATE’S SOIREES. 


Mr. Neate gave the last of a series of three soirées on Saturday even- 
ing. We presume they are thus designated, from a reluctance to an- 
nounce such entertainments in plain English as concerts, on a small 
scale. There is no need of avoiding such an announcement ; for these 
concerts are not the less amusing because the performers are few in 
number, and occupy only a platform in the centre of a room instead of 
an orchestra at the end of it. The selection consisted solely of chamber 
music, both vocal and instrumental, fitted for the enjoyment of a small 
rather than alarge audience,—for such a one, in fact, as the well-known 
taste and discrimination of Mr. Neate was likely to congregate. At 
this season of the year, especially, when the “ tide of song” is at its 
height, and the names of ‘* Scura@per,” “ Pasta,” and “ Grist,” with 
a host of inferiors, male and female, are staring us in the face at every 
corner of the streets, and when the auditors of one concert have scarcely 
left the Hanover Square Rooms before it is occupied by another, the 
modest elaims of an entertainment which rests its attraction on the 
merits of composers rather than singers, are likely to be disregarded. 
Who would not prefer to bear Gaisi sing ‘“ La vergine vezzosa” to an 
instrumental quintet of BrErHoven ?—few, even of professed con- 
cert-goers. As we happen to be among the few, we went to Mr, 
NeatTer’s soirée, ignorant of who or what we should hear, but relying 
entirely on the character of the director. And we were not disap- 
pointed. 

The pianoforte was the principal feature of the evening; and when 
this is the case with any single instrument, as much variety of style as 
possible should be introduced. Hence it was injudicious of Mr. 
NEATE to give two of his own compositions, each of considerable 
length, in the same soirée. So many classical works of different 
authors present themselves for acceptance, that even of the most cele- 
brated it is unwise to select more than one for the same evening. 
BeEETHOVEN’s Well-known and most beautiful Quintet for pianoforte, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and horn, was played with a more perfect and 
finished ensemble than we ever heard, by Messrs. NEatE, G. Cooke, 
Lazarus, GoprrEy, and Puzzi. 

Little THEresa Mitanotto astonished her hearers by the truth 
and accuracy as well as expression with which she played DE Berior's 
popular fantasia for the violin; and Herr Borum, a Bavarian flautist, 
exhibited great command of his instrument, as well as a pure and mel- 
lifluous tone, 

Some vocal pieces, by Miss Brrcu, Miss Smitu, Miss Woopuam, 
and Herr Krorr, agreeably interspersed the evening’s entertainment. 
Miss Brrcu is a correct and pleasing singer, reads well, and rarely of- 
fends against good taste: but we would say to such singers—including 
Miss C. Novetto, Miss Brucr, and some others—“‘avoid the great 
songs of the first masters, and select such as are more within the range 
of your powers.” We have heard these three ladies during the pre- 
sent season make attempts of this kind, urged, perhaps, by the foolish 
praises of friends or masters; and signal has been the failure in every 
instance. Miss Bircu, it is true, sung every note of BEETHOVEN'S 
“ Adelaida” with perfect correctness; but the soul and spirit which 
ought to breathe in every phrase of this lovely composition were want- 
ing. Nothing, in truth, could be more dull. Miss Brrcu failed simply 
from an obvious misunderstanding of her powers. She and others may 
be advised differently, but they may depend upon it they are advised 
wrongly. It is not every miss that can enact prima donna. 





Our Parisian contemporaties sometimes fall into ludicrous errors 
with reference to the designation of Englishmen. Day after day we 
have met with the following paragraph—*“ Sir Baumont, marchand de 
charbon, has just given an order for different articles of furniture in 
Paris for his house in London to the amount of millions of francs. 
The bronzes alone will cost 200,000f.” We presume that this paragraph 
refers to Mr. Beaumont, M.P. for Northumberland, the very wealthy 
proprietor of very extensive coal mines in that county, and very far 
removed from the condition of a ‘“ marchand de charbon,” which may 
mean a petty retailer of coals. We are not aware that Mr. B. has 
lately received the honour of knighthood. His chivalrous prenomen is, 
therefore, purely of French invention.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

The trustees appointed to manage the national subscription for M. 
Jacques Lafitte, having invested the amount subscribed in the purchase 
of M. Lafitte’s mansion, have put up in the principal elevation of the 
house a black marble slab with a gold lettered inscription, purporting 
poo the hotel was the gift of the nation to its respected owner.—Paris 

‘aper. 
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ALEXANDER’S COLONIES OF AFRICA. 


Capratn ALEXANDER was employed by the Royal Geographical 
Society, under the sanction of the Colonial Office, to undertake 
an expedition in Southern Africa. The plan of the enterprise 
was to land at Delagoa Bay, and then proceed westwards till the 
boundaries of the colony were reached; (though we do not divine 
why he should not have started from the colony and travelled 
eastwards to Delagoa Bay ;) the object in view being the “‘ extension 
of geographical knowledge and commerce.” But “ there is many 
a slip;” and the Captain’s hopes of discovery were put an end to 
by the Caffre war, which was raging on his arrival at the Cape. 
Nothing daunted, however, by this contre temps, he offered his. 
services to the Governor, Sir B. DUrsBan; was placed upon his 
staff; and lo! instead of a volume of geographical discovery, we 
have an account of forays in Caffre Land, preceded by a narrative 
of the hero’s outward voyage in the Thalia frigate, which called 
at several of our settlements on the Western coast of Africa,. 
chased and boarded several vessels, supposed to be slavers, and 
actually touched at such ¢erre incognita as Madeira, Teneriffe, 
St. Helena, and Ascension. 

Dividing the book into two parts, the account of the sea voyage 
may be described as readable, light, and lively, but as adding: 
little to our stock of knowledge; the narrative of the adventures 
by land is distinguished by similar literary merits, but is per- 
vaded by narrow views and colonial prejudices. Captain ALEx~ 
ANDER’s mind is not only unfitted to form any thing like a. 
philosophical judgment upon the real nature of disputes between 
civilized and barbarous nations, but he appears incapable of seeing 
the tendency of the arguments he adduces. Having imbibed the 
intense feelings against the Caffres of the persons he associated 
with in Africa,—and who consisted of colonists smarting with the 
sense of the losses and injuries inflicted upon them by the enemy, of 
soldiers and border militia, who treated their adversaries as a slaver 
may be supposed to treat negroes, and of officials who looked to 
the war as a means of profit,—Captain ALEXANDER reechoes alk 
the allegations of blood-thirstiness, treachery, and the other hard 
terms which colonists are in the habit of throwing out against the 
aborigines. His facts, however, fail in supporting his opinions. 
Sinking, as he does, all allusion to the provocation arising from 
commandoes, and less recognized modes of lifting Caffre cattle, 
it is clear from his own showing, that the origin of the war is 
traceable to the mismanagement, insolence, and ignorant self- 
will of the colonial officers ; Lord CoarLes SoMERsET, as usual, 
playing a conspicuous part in the piece. Nor, so far as the mode 
of waging war is concerned, do we perceive any such extraordinary 
superiority on the part of our compatriots. When the Caffres, ia 
an attack upon a farm, had accidentally assegated a Mrs. TroL=- 
Lip, “ they afterwards expressed regret at having killed this wo- 
man.” And in an attack upon a waggon, though “no mercy was 
shown to the men,” the “ merciless ruffians ” displayed a degree 
of chivalry that would not be shown by every band of regular 
troops. 

‘* Mrs. Mahony recognized among the Kaffirs a former servant ; called to him, 
and asked if he intended to murder them all. He answered, ‘ Nay, Misses,” 
and turned away. The waggon was now violently upset; and the women and 
children crawled out of it, and gathering themselves up, fled towards the bush, 
expecting every instant to feel the sharp assegais quivering through them. Mrs. 
Mahony dropped her shawl, and, strange to say, a Kaffir ran after her and re- 
placed it on her shoulders.” 

But the justice of a war is one thing, the description of it an- 
other: and Captain ALEXANDER’s account of the various skir- 
mishes with the enemy, and of the exploits of individual combat- 
ants, forms a striking, though not a very gratifying picture of bor- 
der warfare. His general narrative of the campaign is desultory 
and obscure ; perhaps owing to the nature of the subject. It is 
difficult to give unity and mass to a series of actions which are all 
resolvable into driving savages from their fastnesses, carrying off 
their cattle, burning their huts, and devastating their fields. 

Of the outward voyage, the most interesting portions are the 
descriptions of the African settlements ; partly from their intrinsic 
character, partly from the mysterious interest attached to the 
pestiferous region from the Senegal to Congo. To readers 
of Ranxin’s White Man’s Grave, or of the first volume of 
Ho.iman’s Voyage Round the World, much of absolute novelty 
will not be found. But Captain ALEXANDER saw new faces, looked 
at things in a new point of view and with a different mind; and, 
Tory as he seems to be, could not avoid seeing some gross jobs 
and some rich specimens of Colonial Office rule. Here are a few 
examples— 

ENGINEERING AT SIERRA LEONE. 

Engineering seems at a low ebb at Sierra Leone. In the first place, the fort 

of Freetown is overlooked, and the cheeks of the loop-holes for musketry are 
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faced the wroug way, so as to give an advantage tothe enemy. In the battery 
nearest the entrance of the river, the guns are intended to fire en barbette, or 
over the parapet, without embrasures; but, for want of traversing platforms, 
they are several feet below the crest of the parapet, and cannot be fired at all. 

Then almost all the heavy stone-arched bridges had been burst and thrown 

down by the laterains. They had cost a great sum of money : but their construc- 
tion having been intrusted to ignorant people, who had filled up the back of the 
clumsy arches with sand and rubbish, of course the rain-water swelled and 
burst them. The acting governor’s bridge was almost the only one which 
stood. Two high walls were built on each side of a rocky ravine, and between 
these at top were laid strong timbers and planks, to last for fifteen or twenty 
years. This saved an arch, of which negro masons are not expected to know 
any thing. 

SIERRA LEONE JOBS, 

' The grand abuse at Sierra Leone is the pay of the three members of the 

Mixed Commission Court for the adjudication of slavers, which they earn for 
doing little or nothing. About one slaver is condemned in a month during the 
agg and between three and four thousand Africans are liberated. For this, 

r. Smith, the Chief Commissioner, receives one thousand pounds a year more 
than the Governor, or three thousand pounds in all, Mr. Macauley two thou- 
sand pounds, and the Registrar one thousand pounds. Here are six thousand 
pounds a year for a few hours’ work. This loudly calls for reform ; for besides 
these handsome salaries, after eight years, a member of the Court may retire on 
half his salary. Do the Portuguese, Netherlands, Brazilian, and Spanish Com- 
missioners receive such salaries ?— Nothing like them. * * * 

Mr. Pratt, in charge of the stores for liberated Africans, and from whom I 
procured vocabularies of many of the languages of Western Africa, showed me 
some of the articles which had been sent out from England for the use of these 
rescued captives. What will be thought, when I mention that, in this store, I 
saw almost every thing, except pianofortes. There were clocks; turning- 
lathes, which cost ninety guineas each; planes worth several guineas a piece; 
miners’ tools and other implements of which no one in the colony knew even 
the name, much less the use; also black chip bonnets for the negresses; black 
gaiters for Massa Quacco ; and a couple of hundred porter-pots. In short, of 
articles of no earthly service to the Africans, there were here thousands of 
pounds’ worth rotting in store, and still more are sent out,—because, I suppose, 
some one has a contract at home to furnish these steres; whilst coarse cloth, 
cottons, and a few simple tools, are all that are required to supply the wants of 
the Africans on their allotments. Soat St. Helena, some years ago, iron trucks 
were sent out annually for the guns—because somebody had a contract! It was 
represented that they were not required, but still they were sent out; and they 
were therefore handed over to the settlers to make rollers with. 

: CAPE COAST JOBBING. 

We left Joagré’s, and walked up to a hill to the north-east of the town, on 
which was a deserted work called Fort Macarthey. It consisted of a small 
round tower, on which a gun on a swivel was formerly mounted, and four brick 
and stone loop-huled walls enclosing a small area; and yet this trifling work 
cest the Government, it is said, six or seven thousand pounds. However, that 
large sum would not have been entirely thrown away, if the place had been 
defensible; but a higher hill completely commands it within half- musket 
range. So completely was it looked into, that the defenders could never have 
shown themselves beyond the bottom of the wall next the enemy. A more 
absurd defensive work I never beheld, nor any more downright and barefaced 
job for plundering our country. 

We then walked through a part of the native town which I had not yet seen, 
and came upon a circular pond, covered with weeds, and with a few shailow 
wells by the side of it, the whole supplied by a spring or two in the centre of 
the pond. This is the only water which the native population have, and which 
is neither good nor plentiful. If a thousand or two of the annual grant of 
3€,000/. hud been expended in constructing a proper tank for the seven thousand 
people living here under British protection, it would have conferred a great boon 
on them, and extended British interests in the interior. But there was little 
else than the most lavish expenditure, and shameful misapplication of public 

" money, in this distant colony; at least all the old residents here joined in 
saying so. 

We will take a few miscellaneous extracts— 

MODERN OTHELLOS. 

Thastened to visit the slave yard, where, when a captured vessel arrives, the 
cargo is placed. A square building, inhabited by a smith, is surrounded with 
walls and sheds. In these last sleep the late captives, who are supported at the 
rate of twopence per day, kept clean, and (the men) at work on the roads for 
three months, and then sent to the allotments; still supported for six months 
in all, and furnished with tools to the amount of one pound ten shillings each 
man. Many of the children are taken by the white and coloured inhabitants of 
Freetown as apprentices or servants for seven years, on the payment of ten 
shillings. The men had all gone out to work when I went into the yard, but I 
found many women from the schooner lately captured by the Lynx, sitting and 
lying on the-mats: in one of the sheds breakfasts had just been served on broad 

at tin vessels, and consisted of rice and palm-oil, yams, &c. But there is one 
grand abuse here: there is no proper separation between the sexes at night. 
“* Why not ?” was inquired. ‘* One Goberna not allow this,” (intercourse) was 
the answer, “ but him go England.” 

The women are generally protected by the men of their own nation; and when 
a negro leaves the yard to go to his allotment, he selects, if he can, a negress in 
the family way, not being at all particular who is the father of the child, for a 
negress in that state gets superior allowances, and it is a feather in the negro’s 
cap to have a pregnant wife. 

‘ HOTTENTOT CAPABILITIES. 

Hottentots have a natural aptitude for war. They are a reckless people, light- 
hearted, light made, and hardy. With their high cheek-bones, narrow eyelids, 
projecting chin and lips, and smoke-dried complexion, they are far from being 
a handsome race. But, to use a homely phrase, they havea “ rough and 
ready ” look about them; march and fire very well; have an uncommonly 
keen sight; rival North American Indians in tracking an enemy by his marks, 
though several days old, on the ground and on the bushes; are indifferent to the 
shelter of tents; can eat six pounds of meat and two of bread at a sitting, and 
then, with the assistance of a girdle, go three days without food ; and, in 
short, are excellent materials for light troops, and are rapidly trained to war, 
whether on foot or on horseback. 

PITIFUL ECONOMY AT ST. HELENA. 

Three stone steps led to a narrow green-trellised verandah, shading a gable in 
which a door opened to the billiard-room, where is still, as in Napoleon’s time, 
the small table lighted by four windows. The room is painted green with black 
mouldings, and a few black chairs with gilt ornaments round the walls. A 
paper pasted on a board, and which I imagined might be the rules of the game, 
contained a list of refreshments such as champagne, madeira, pert, claret, &c. 
which could be had here. I grieve to record that Napoleon’s roo ns were strip- 

of their furniture, and the premises let to three persons for the purpose of 
farming, immediately after elenion of the Emperor. I burned with shame 


and indignation, when on opening a door at the end of the billiard-room, I 


Emperor breathed his last, and found it half filled with a winnowing-machine, 
and the floor, into a decayed part of which I fell up to the knee, covered with 
straw. Beyond this, empty and dark, was the dining-room ; and adjoining it, the 
room where the body of Napoleon had been Jaid out, I found converted into an 
eight-stalled stable, and occupied by cart- horses. 

What! could these few apartments not have been spared? And particularly, 
since no orders had been received from the British Government regarding them, 
why were they not preserved in exactly the same state in which they were left ? 
How interesting to have seen them as when cccupied by the illustrious dead! 
If it was desired to convert the ground of Longwood into a farm, why could not 
the out-houses and square of wooden sheds (erected for the temporary accom- 
modation of the suite,) have been removed to a distance? But it is not too 
late: the walls and roof still remain which sheltered Napoleon in his island 
prison. Let the rooms be at Jeast cleaned and guarded by some veteran and 
pensioned soldier ; and we shall not longer be reproached for heaping insult on 
the memory of the extraordinary man whose astonishing vigour of intellect, and 
most singular fortunes, raised him to be dictator of the European continent. 

In private life, men guilty of this conduct about relicts of much 
less value, would assuredly have been punished: but narrowness 
and baseness of mind seem the best recommendation to Ministers 
of all parties. The display of lofty or generous sentiments ina 
subordinate suggests “ odious comparisons ;” but the mere cons 
ventional advantages of any “booby lord” enable him to show 
off fairly against men whose nature may be on a par with his 
own, but whose breeding is inferior. 


MONEY AND ITS VICISSITUDES IN VALUE. 


Tuts treatise on a commodity whose capabilities we are much 
better acquainted with than with its nature or its pewers, is the 
result of an attempt by the author, some years ago, to settle his 
own views; and, as might be expected, is distinguished by great 
clearness both of arrangement and style, by a perfect mastery 
of the subject matter, and by general soundness. At the 
same time, its value arises from its thorough examination of the 
subject, and the distinctness it possesses by the rigid exclusion 
of extraneous points, rather than from any thing which may be 
considered as a new discovery, or at all events a discovery of 
moment. And as the laws which it lays down are abstract, and 
not applied, the treatise itself is more fitted for patient and studious 
investigation by the economical student, than for the uses of the 
public journalist. 

The Postscript on Joint Stock Banks has of course an imme- 
diate relation to passing events; but, dealing with a subject so 
important in itself, so interesting to such numbers both of friends 
and foes, and which from these causes has been so thoroughly ex- 
amined of late, Mr. BAiLEy’s advocacy of the Joint Stock Banks 
against the Bank of England and other opponents, has not of 
necessity much novelty in facts or reasoning, except ina power- 
ful argument for general freedom of trade. He, however, founds 
upon the alleged action of Joint Stock Banks a proposal of great 
moment,—for, unlike all the late writers upon the subject, he de- 
clares for a free trade in currency, and scouts the notion of the 
advantage of one leading bank of issue as a regulator of the cir- 
culation. Agreeing with Mr. Giinarrt in his general line of de- 
fence, he still more perfectly coincides with him in the opinion 
that competition effectually controls Joint Stock Banks. Their 
issues, he maintains, are not dependent upon themselves, but upon 
the wants of their customers; and if they attempt to force them 
by any improper arts, such as buying Government securities, their 
notes are returned upon them immediately, by the action of the 
public or of their rivals. On the other hand, those of the Bank 
of England continue in circulation till they have raised prices and 
disturbed the circulation; acting pro tempore like a bond fide 
increase of the precious metals, though of course breaking down 
as soon as brought to the test. Hence he concludes, that if the 
Bank monopoly were destroyed, and a perfect freedom of issuing 
established, the interest of the bankers and the demands of their 
customers would always secure a full currency; whilst the rival 
action of competing establishments would always prevent it from 
overflowing. So that, with free trade in banking,we should have 
acurrency as stable as a pure metallic circulation ; retracted with 
equal ease when in excess, and capable of more ready expansion 
with the increasing wants of commerce, whilst the issuers them- 
selves would be perfectly passive—as passive as the Bank of Eng- 
land says she ought to be, and only acted upon by the wants of 
the community. One chief objection to this arrangement, as 
stated at length by Mr. Samuet Jonzs Loyp in his evidence 
before the Committee on the Bank Charter, is the want of a 
common medium less ponderous than gold, in which bankers 
and the public at large might settle their transactions, and which, 
like that of bank-notes at present, would be received eveywhere 
without doubt or demur. This want, however, Mr. BarLey 
thinks might be easily supplied, 
+++. “by the formation of a National Institution specifically adapted to 
meet it. A National Bank might be established for the sole purpose of issuing 
notes on deposit of specie or bullion, and returning specie or bullion in exchange 
for its notes ; so that no note should be in circulation which was not the repre- 
sentative of a quantity of gold actually existing in the coffers of the Bank. 
These notes should be made a legal tender; and of course every other bank, 
both country and metropolitan, should have the option of paying its own paper 
either in the notes of the National Bank or in gold. 

‘* The advantages of such currency—not to supplant, but in aid of the notes 
of all the other banks—would be numerous and considerable. 

“‘ These national notes would obviously furnish the required medium in which 
bankers might settle their differences, and form a universal currency throughout 
the British dominions, as Bank of England paper does at present. 

‘“‘ They would have no tendency to swell the circulation, but would simply 
substitute a currency easily passed from party to party, at whatever distance and 
for any sum, in the place of one that is necessarily cumbrous and inconvenient, 
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“ There never could be a greater demand on the National Bank than it was 
prepared to answer. A panic, in regard to such an establishment, would be 
almost impossible. Should there, nevertheless, be a drain on its resources, its 
liabilities would all be discharged the moment its coffers were exhausted. 

“ A limited amount of notes under five pounds might be issued for the purpose 
of facilitating small remittances—or even, if it were thought expedient, an un- 
limited amount—without the slightest danger of driving a single sovereign out 
of the country. 

‘An establishment so conducted, could not, Iam aware, defray its own ex- 
penses ; as its only source of profit would be the accidental destruction of its 
notes. But the expenses would not by any means be formidable, and might be 
discharged by a very small additional duty on the issue, of all other banks for 
whose convenience this would be in a great measure instituted.” 

Of the use of such an institution for the purpose proposed, or 
of its perfect safety, no doubt can be entertained; and, without 
at present passing a judgment upon the qu@estio verata of a 
monopoly bank or perfect freedom, we would recommend the ar- 
guments of Mr. Baitry on this point to general perusal. We 
are well aware that high authority, or at least great names, may 
be adduced in favour of one controlling bank, and we fully feel 
the inconvenience which follows changes. At the same time, it 
is pretty certain that no evils arising out of a change from one 
system to another could equal those which spring up under the 
existing system. When, indeed, we recur to the frightful ruin of 
1825-6—to the almost equally frightful ruin, and perhaps still 
more frightful prospect before us—the mind is disposed to ask 
whether any change could lead to more terrible results. 





CENTRAL SOCIETY OF EDUCATION. 

Tuis is the maiden production of a society whose objects are to 
collect and disseminate the existing facts of education ; and, harder 
task, to discover and promulgate its laws. The volume before us 
contains a score of papers from the hands of members of the 
Society; which, however various in subject and merit, have all a 
relation to the purposes of the union, dealing either with the re- 
sults, the practice, or the theory of education. 

Besides the obvious apology of a first attempt, the volume has 
excuses in a measure peculiar to itself. The general facts of edu- 
cation are jejune; the particular are same: much as has been 
written upon the subject, its principles are unsettled; and, unlike 
the observation of nature, where every fact is interesting though 
the observer should fail in achieving his purpose, the observation 
of schools and schoolmasters as yet offers matter with little at- 
traction. Besides all this, a work dependent upon amateur con- 
tributions—where the control is small, the responsibility divided, 
and enthusiasm or a desire to oblige does not always supply 
the place of knowledge and skill—will at first be crude and un- 
equal. Bearing these circumstances in mind, the “ First Publi- 
cation of the Central Society for the Diffusion of Education” 
must be considered as very creditable to its parent. 

The general characteristics of the volume are, in matter, utility 
and information ; in execution, a want of closeness, which some- 
times degenerates into diffuseness or wearisomeness. Its articles 
are of three kinds. 1. A general recommendation or defence 
of particular studies; as Dr. Mower’s paper on Vocal Music 
considered as a branch of national education; or Mr. De Mor- 
GAN’s defence of the value of Mathematics in education,—which 
subject he treats with a ‘‘ ponderous levity.” 2. Suggestions as 
to a particular method of instruction; an example of which may 
be seen in Mr. A. ALLEN’s very interesting paper on Teaching 
Greek,—which is to be accomplished by a series of exercises ex- 
pressly adapted to this plan; the pupil commencing at once by 
writing simple but perfect sentences, acquiring a stock of words 
by their frequent repetition, and mastering the inflexions of verbs 
and substantives, as well as the rules of syntax, by continually 
performing them. The practical value of the method must of 
course depend upon the nature of the exercises, (not published, 
‘We presume,) but the principle appears to be excellent, combining 
the facility of the new royal roads with the exacter scholarship 
eventually acquired under the old plan. 3. An account of the 
state of education in different countries, or of the methods of 
teaching adopted in particular schools; and of this class the 
former kind of papers are the most numerous and informing, the 
latter perhaps the most curiously attractive. 

One of the most interesting, and, practically speaking, one of 
the most useful papers, is the editor's (Mr. Duppa) on Industrial 
Schools for the Peasantry. The subject is important; the facts 
are fresh ; the general views judicious; the individual cases not 
devoid of interest; and there is a complete narrative of the rise 
and progress of the primal school of this kind at Ealing, which 
few will read without feeling a wish to visit the establishment. 
We may say, too, in quitting the volume, that, judging from the 
number and variety of his papers, the editor seems the soul of 
the society. 





SCHILLERS BRIDE OF MESSINA. 
A coop translation of the Bride of Messina would be an acqui- 
sition to English literature. Taken in connexion with those 
translations of his other works which already exist, it would go 
far to furnish the mere English reader with a tolerably complete 
and correct notion of the character of ScH1LLER’s genius. 

The minds of GdrHE and ScHILLER were so essentially dif- 
ferent, that the best way to convey an accurate impression of the 
one, to such as are unacquainted, or only partially acquainted, 
with their writings, is to contrast him with the other. Nature 
predisposed them to be the antipodes of each other, and ci cum- 
stances corroborated this predisposition. 








The natural temperament of Gérue was equable and hilarious, 
He was not unsusceptible of stormy emotion, but it soon worked 
itself off, leaving his mind pure and serene as before. His mind 
was more disposed to observe what was external to itself than to 
reflect upon its own operations. He was endowed with a delicate 
apprehension of sensuous beauty. He sympathized with every 
kind of intellectual exertion ; and the untiring activity which this 
communicated to his mind increased its natural elasticity. His 
aversion to prolonged passionate excitement, and his keen relish of 
the beautiful, lent form to his moral system, and regulated all his 
social relations. The character of which we have thus hastily 
attempted to indicate the more prominent features, impelled him to 
devote his life to literature and art, when his father wished him to 
become a lawyer ; and led him to prefer a residence at the intellec- 
tual court of Weimar, to distinction asa citizen in his native free- 
town of Frankfort. Passing his early years in affluence in the tran- 
quil routine of a city life, or in the cheerful rural districts of South- 
ern Germany, and the greater part of his riper years in easy cir- 
cumstances at the court of which he was the cherished ornament, 
his native cheerfulness of disposition was never depressed. 
Goérne’s poetry is a pure mirror, in which nature is reflected in its 
exact forms and hues: its morality is lenient and tolerant: the 
impression it leaves upon us is pleasing and encouraging. 

ScHILLeER, on the other hand, wasanimated by one of those 
minds which havea natural tendency to study their own operations, 
His passions were powerful, and for the time absorbed, as they 
shook, his whole being. In minds with his self-scrutinizing turn 
and engrossing consciousness of their own emotions, we ge- 
nerally find the sense of the beautiful in external objects more 
or less obliterated by stronger impulses; and this was the case 
with Scu1tter. The beauty which fell upon his gaze from 
every side, was the original stimulant of poetry in GorHe: in 
ScuHiLter, his early poetry was the expression of his internal 
emotions—he had to still the audible beatings of his own heart 
by an effort, before he could hear the soft music of the world with- 
out. The usual concomitant of such a disposition is a melancholic 
temperament —a constitutional tendency to low spirits, and 
anxious apprehensions of the future. The circumstances of his 
early life were of a nature to strengthen these peculiar inclina- 
tions, vital and intellectual. The passionate and wayward boy 
was fed on the dry husks of knowledge conveyed in a military 
school, and checked and fretted by its mechanical discipline. 
His favourite pursuits were discouraged; he was enslaved to soul- 
less, and (to him) repulsive tasks; and he bitterly felt that this 
was owing to his being poor and friendless. When first thrown 
loose upon the world, he experienced those difficulties, that neglect, 
which is always the lot of him who has to work his way into 
society, instead of being insensibly introduced into it as partof a 
large family connexion. In his case the difficulty was increased 
by his being one of those who are gifted with the wealth of genius 
and proudly conscious of it, yet at first unable to communicate their 
secret to the world. The earliest efforts of a mind thus constituted 
and thus nurtured, were, of course, more powerful than pleasing— 
it was the voice of a strong man, but of a strong man in agony. 
He judged the world by his own sufferings: he hated what had 
been to him the cause of suffering : he longed to rend and trample 
upon the bonds of society, whch he felt to be galling chains ; 
and, powerless to do this in reality, he embodied his wishes in his 
poetry. There is a morbid and unhealthy tone about his earlier 
productions: the impression they leave upon the reader is pain- 
ful and depressing in the extreme: we feel that there is genius 
in them, but we “ believe and tremble.” But wherever there is true 
genius, it purifies and raises itself by its own efforts. The strong 
mind of ScHILLER could not be permanently bent; and it was to 
him a standard to show the aberrations of his emotional nature, 
There was too much stamina in him toadmit of his sinking into a 
mere puling misanthrope: by a strong effort of his will, he 
raised himself from his desponding mood; and by a vigorous and 
persevering intellectual exertion, he restored strength, vigour, ia 
short, health, to his mind. The productions of his matured genius 
are characterized by that cheerful, hoping inclination, which is the 
endowment of all truly great minds. All his efforts, however, 
could not give him that buoyant equanimity of temperament 
which was Gérux’s by nature, any more than gymnastic exer- 
cises can give him who has once known prolonged sickness the 
perfect, and therefore unconscious, unintermitting succession of 
pleasurable sensations, which fall to the lot of those happy con- 
stitutions which seem exempted from the hereditary curse. 
Even in his healthiest, happiest moods, brief pangs shoot across 
him, reminding him of preceding valetudinarianism. But, from 
this very circumstance, if he is less constantly exhilirating than 
Gorne, he touches our sympathies more: deeply. Again, if 
ScuH1Luer is less universal than his great compeer, his greater 
concentration of purpose renders him more powerful. GorHx’s 
mind, attracted in every direction, active in every sphere, is apt 
to lose itself amid the multiplicity of objects. ScH1LLeR, under 
the necessity of making an effort when he would go out of him- 
self, is less easy, but not unfrequently more effective. GOTHE 
is more spontaneous, more uniformly and universally pleasing. 
ScHILLER has loftier aims, and touches more powerfully the in- 
most emotions of the heart. Gérne is the eagle dallying in the 
sunbeam: ScuHILLeER is the eagle striking his quarry. Both, 
however, if their writings be carefully studied, may serve to 
dispel the error that the true literature of Germany is necessarily 
mystical and lachrymose,—a mistake natural enough, considering 
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the trash with which the majority of our peddlers in German 
letters have naturally sympathized. 

Among the works which ScuiLeR has left us, we find some 
the products of all his stages of intellectual development. Every 
step almost may be traced—some work or other is sure to bear 
the impress of the fresh emotions awakened by each new field of 
literature that opened on his view. But in particular, three great 
stages may be noted. The first is that in which he produced the 
Robbers, Cabal and Love, and others of the same stamp; in 
all of which we recognize the strength but also the harshness of 
the immature wine. The third is that in which he produced his 
Wallenstein and his Bride of Messina ; that mature development 
of his powers in which he had discovered the true aim of art, and 
in which ripe experience and long study enabled him to make the 
graceful forms of his imagination ponderous with the wealth of 
thought fused into them. The best example of his intermediate 
state of mind is his Don Carlos, and the series of critical letters 
which he appended to it. The original conception of the drama 
belongs to his first stage ; its completion falls in the commence- 
ment of the third. There is an uncertainty of purpose in it—an 
inequality of execution, which betrays want of confidence in the 
artist. The letters in particular, rich though they be in thought, 

“are curiously inconsistent: the end contradicts the beginning: 
the author arrives at his conclusion less by a process of reasoning 
than by an effort of the will. 

The Bride of Messina, by Mr. Irnvine’s attempt to translate 
which we have been tempted to digress into this retrospect, is, as 
a work of art, perfect, when tried by the only correct standard of 
a poem—its own aim. It will not answer the demands English- 
men are accustomed to make upon a drama: we shall not, there- 
fore, insist upon their admitting that it is dramatic—we only ask 
them to admit its merits as a poem. It is framed upon the classi- 
-eal model—a drama with choruses. There is an essential difference 
between a poem of this kind and an English (or, more properly 
speaking, modern European) drama. The origin of the classical 
drama was a narrative song: by degrees attempts came to be 
made to lend variety to the entertainment, by introducing a mimic 
representation of some incidents in the tale: at last this mimetic 
portion grew to be looked upon as indispensable, and had separate 
‘performers allotted to it, who appeared dressed in character amid 
scenic representations of the locality where the events were sup- 

osed to occur. Even in the most finished state of the classical 
, sence however, the chorus, with its acompaniments of music and 
pantomimic dancing, continued to be regarded as the principal 
part of the entertainment—as that which gave law and form to 
the rest. In the modern drama it is otherwise: from the very 
first, mimetic representation was its one sole object. It under- 
takes the difficult task of developing the story in action. It was 
originally an acted romance for the benefit of those Who could not 
read: it does not, like the old drama, present one incident in a 
man’s life—it grapples, in a manner, with his whole history. In 
the modern drama, the chorus is an alien excrescence—a sucker 
of uncongenial nature, which may be grafted, but can never grow 
on the original stock. Each kind of drama has its peculiar ad- 
vantages and disadvantages : each addresses itself to the peculiar 
taste of different people. It would be in vain to hope to interest 
Englishmen, who desiderate startlingly unexpected incident and 
intense reality of personation, ina drama which seeks to charm by 
a combination of instruction, statuesque grace, and the charms of 
music. Perhaps our drama goes more home to the sympathies : 
the classical elevates those who can relish it, more into the ideal 
‘world—liberates them more from the teasing and depressing reali- 
ties of life. As a scenic representation, it would be more difficult 
to do justice to the common run of classical dramas; while the 
difficulty is greater of finding an actor adequate to the almost 
real characters of the modern. When presented to usin the 
form of a book, the dramas of either class must be judged by 
their own intrinsic merits as poems; neithercan fairly be made a 
standard for the other. 

It would not be fair, therefore, to try the Bride of Messina by 
the standard of King Lear’: it is a poem of an entirely different 
elass. The characters of the persone are rather indicated by a 
few bold touches than carefully developed. The poem works 
upon us by the glow of passion, heightened by imagination in the 
dramatic parts, and by the weight of reflection, similarly en- 
forced, in the choruses. The story is simple, and even familiar. 
A.doom is suspended over a princely house by the father’s curse 
on his son, who has robbed him of his bride; soothsayers terrify 
the pair subjected to the curse, by prophesying that the daughter 
shall destroy the two sons; the mother saves the infant doomed 
by its frightened father to death, and, by breeding it in secret, occa- 
sions the fulfilment of the prophecy. The scene is laid in Messina, 
shortly after the Norman conquest, while the princes were yet 
aliens living among their slaves: we are thus made to feel that 
the discord of the brothers involves the sufferings of a nation, and 
yet not necessitated to lose the individuality of the prince in the 
abstraction of the state. The simplicity of the manners enables 
the poet to lend simplicity of passion to his characters; while the 
subjects forming the choruses naturally dwell on reflections of 
a general and comprehensive nature. ScHiLieEr’s language is 
always nervous and full of meaning; but in this poem he has ex- 
celled himself. There is not a word in it which does not tell; 
and the poet seems to have concentrated in his verses all the pas- 
sions which had at any time agitated himself, and all the wisdom 
with which his observation and study had stored his mind. The 








imagery is luxuriant and characteristic. The place has inspired 
ScuHILLer’s imagination with the glowing beauty of a Southern 
climate ; the time, with the thoughts and fancies called up by the 
conflict of the fading relics of old Heathenism with the inroads of 
Mahommedanism on one hand and of the equivocal Christianit 
of the sensual Sicilians or the iron Norsemen on the other. A 
vein of subdued melancholy runs through the whole, softening 
the over-buoyant spirits without depressing them; yet,on the whole, 
the tone of the poem is elevating and cheering. The subject is 
such as might have pleased young ScHILLEr in the wildness of 
his untamed mood; the handling is that of one whom years and 
experience have mellowed into the sage. 

It would be in vain to seek for any of these characteristics in 
the translation now before us. The author is evidently very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the German language, and not a very 
great master of his own. His grammar is frequently at fault; 
and he not seldom assigns a meaning to SCHILLER’s words very 
different from the real one. His lines are duly counted off—ten 
syllables to each—on his fingers, but he is rather deficient in his 
attention to the accent. It is a constant practice with him to eke 
out his lines by introducing epithets; thus introducing a diffuse- 
ness most unlike ScHILLER. Besides, his epithets are frequently 
at variance with the sentiment of the passage. In some instances 
he has treated us to passages of perfect nonsense, for which he 
alone, not his author, is responsible. In short, the translation of 
the Bride of Messina is a task yet to be accomplished. Wecould 
almost fancy that ScuiLLEeR had penned the following stanza 
under the influence of a prophetic vision of such a travestie— 

*¢Gleich Geist von einem Chemicus 
Durch das Retort getrieben, 
Zum Teufel ist der Spiritus— 
Das Phlegma ist geblieben.” 
As we do not profess to be translators of poetry, but only critics 
of translations, we do not interpret, but exhort Mr. Irvine to the 
task: when he has succeeded in translating these lines, he may 
take the English for his pains. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 

Notes Abroad and Rhapsodies at Home, “by a Veteran Tra- 
veller,” is a work which we cannot exactly make out from our 
present reading. The author has strong character, which is 
always something; he is a zealous Protestant and a true-born 
Englishman, which are something too; he has peculiarities and 
boldness, that will be called, according to the temper and feelings 
of the caller, prejudice or independence, confidence or originality. 
It is evident that, whilst yielding nothing to authority himself, he 
“speaks as one having authority ;” and that he would stretch if 
over very many subjects—the various branches of art, literature, 
morals, manners, politics, and faith. It would also seem that our 
Veteran Traveller is a veteran writer, and is sore with certain 
critics for judging a book of his without reading it; though their 
censure, which he repays in kind, was in a measure made up 
by the “approbation” of several other journals—‘ approbation 
the more flattering because temperate and discriminating.” What 
the book was, who these critics were, we have no means of telling; 
nor can we yet decide whether the natural characteristics of the 
Veteran are sufficient to throw novelty and interest over such 
hackneyed subjects as Italy and Switzerland, If they be, we will 
duly report it to the world. 

Besides the “‘ Notes and Rhapsodies,” we have another book of 
Travels on our table,—Mr. SLavx's Turkey, Greece, and Malta ; 
a work which want of space has prevented us from doing justice 
to this week, but which we can recommendas an animated medley 
of observation, reflection, and disquisition,—although the author 
has taken advantage of his “power of language,” and of the 
credit he acquired by his Records in the East, to tell his readers 
a great deal more of what he thought than what he saw ; and we 
must say that we think his eyes better on this occasion than his 
head. 

The purpose of Investigation, or Travels in the Boudoir, by 
Caro.ine A. Hatstep, is to show how much of foreign produc- 
tions may be learned at home by industrious application, and how 
little foreign travel really profits without previous acquirement. 
The design by which these morals are conveyed is very ingenious. 
A little girl is going over the map of France, and pours out her 
sorrows to her mamma, that she did not accompany the family in 
a Continental tour, as she is ‘‘ sure she should have been so pleased, 
and have improved so greatly.” The mother admits the pleasure, 
but doubts the improvement; and, after some sensible remarks 
on the before-mentioned axioms, suggests a tour round the room. 
The little girl laughs at the notion; but, by a question as to the 
varieties, history, and mode of manufacture of the carpet she 
stands upon, she is quickly brought to admit the difference be- 
tween superficially looking at, and thoroughly examining. 
faded fire-screen next gives rise to an account of tapestry; the 
walls of the room lead to paper-hangings; a small cabinet of orna- 
mental feathers, to the natural history of birds of paradise and 
others of the winged race; the small Oriental idols, to ancient and 
modern idolatry; old china, to the manufacture of porcelain; a 
desk to the rise and progress of the art of writing; its contents, 
to wax, seals, &c.; and an old Bible serves to introduce a biblio- 
graphical account of the authorship, preservation, and various 
translations of the Scriptures; with which the volume closes, 





leaving three-fourths of the room yet unexplored! 
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As regards execution, bypercriticism might object to a want of 
dramatic character in the dialogue. The little girl is above her 

ears; she not only suggests recondite questions to draw her 
wother out, but makes reflections with all the formal wisdom of 
age. Mamma herself is too like a lecturer; the style and sub- 
stance of her discourse are rather adapted for youth than for little 
children. In other respects, Travels in the Boudoir is a useful 
and interesting book ; full of information and facts, intermingled 
with a good deal of thoughtful and judicious remark. The follow- 
ing critical account of the qualities of china is of this kind; and 
will not only inform many of our readers, perhaps, but, like all 
general truths, is capable of a wide application. 

“ I cannot comprehend why that old-fashioned looking china should be con- 
-gidered so superior to the far more elegant things manufactured in England ?” 

“In all arts, my love, there is a certain standard of excellence; and of 
.course the nearer this is attained, the nearer does any art approach to perfec- 
tion. If, in the attempt to imitate any particular species of manufacture, a 
different article is produced, that article, although it may be prettier, more ele- 

ant, or more useful, yet remains a failure as regards the object in view; 
though it may thus become the means of giving rise to a new and distinct 
branch of the same pursuit. The case stands precisely thus with regard to 
Oriental and European porcelain. The ware we wish to imitate is a half- vitrified 
substance,—that is to say, a material ina middle state, between ¢hick earthenware 
and clear glass. Now, to whatever degree of perfection we bring either earthen- 
ware or glass, though each sort produced may be prettier than porcelain, yet 
they are no longer successful imitations of it, inasmuch as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the latter article is its being a substance between the two sorts 
of manufacture I have just alluded to,—viz. a substance partly vitrified, but not 
wholly so. Herein, then, lies the superiority of the Chinese work; which 
being composed of ingredients that can stand the most intense degree of heat 
without danger of running into glass, combines the essential and true character 
of porcelain,—namely, its being a semi-transparent material of exquisite white- 
ess, uniting firmness and density with great delicacy of texture: but for want 
of similar ingredients in Europe, the substitutes used in its different manufac- 
tures approach generally so near to vitrification, that, if the greatest care were 
not observed in regulating the heat of the furnace employed during a part of the 
process, the finer articles would eventually become glass, or the more solid ones 
fall into the opposite extreme of possessing no transpurency at all, the semblance 
of i: only being given by the lustre of the varnish applied tu the surface. You 
will therefore perceive that, notwithstanding the richness, elegance, and 
beauty of its external appearance, European porcelain must be inferior to the 
Oriental ware, because deficient in the qualities which compose the intrinsic 
excellence of the latter.” 

The Progress of Creation, considered with Reference to the 
Present Condition of the Earth, is in reality a selection of some 
of the most remarkable phcenomena of the vegetable, animal, 
and physical worlds; their uses being pointed out, and the 
consequent marks of design they display, with the wonted 
elegance of Mary Roperts. The formal purpose of the book, 
however, is to uphold the déteral Mosaic account of the Creation, 
against the facts of geology and the ingenious interpretation of 
the profoundest Biblical scholars: “ for,” quoth our amiable but 
ill-judging author, “ no theory, however plausible, can be admit- 
ted in opposition to the Divine Record,’—thus assuming the 
very matter in dispute. Upon this assumption, Miss Roprerrs 
proceeds to make the facts of science bend to her interpretation 
of the yet undetermined expressions of revelation, and arranges 
her book according to the Mosaic order. As long as she sticks 
exactly to Genesis, she is, to say the least, vague and unsettled; 
but with the third day,—when “ God said, let the earth bring 
forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the trees 
yielding fruit,’—Miss Roserts turns from the conjectural to the 
known; and thenceforth her beautiful little volume forms an 
instructive collection of striking facts, interspersed with amiable 
though occasionally obvious reflections, 

Two religious publications are before us. 

The Miracles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the Reverend B. H. 

Drarer. First and Second Series. 

Maternal Instructions on the Rite of Confirmation. 

The first of this class is intended for children, It consists of a 
selection of the Saviours Miracles; not always told in the 
language of Scripture, but slightly paraphrased by Mr. Drapgr. 
The narrative is largely accompanied by observations, sometimes 
explanatory of Jewish customs, and sometimes doctrinal ; whilst 
occasion is generally taken to improve the opportunity by reli- 
gious exhortation and sermon-like commentary. Of the good in- 
tentions of all this there can be no question; but of its good effect 
upon the shrewd and discursive minds of childhood, a doubt may 
entertained, seeing that the discourses are somewhat wordy. 


Maternal Instructions on Confirmation are conveyed in the 
shape of dialogues between a mother and daughters; and are 
written with plainness enough, but with considerable diffuseness, 
What is very much worse, they are disfigured by the narrowest 
and most formal kind of sectarian spirit. Confirmation is not so 
much recommended or enforced as a solemn renewal of infant 
baptism; as the consummation, when years of discretion are at- 
tained, of a sacrament, which otherwise would rest a mere “ out- 
ward and visible sign;” and as a public profession of the 
Christian faith and its high duties,—but as an ordinance of the 
Church of England, which church is obtrusively represented as 
the only true church, and as descending in a regular and lineal 
succession from the Apostles: a dangerous, because a weak 
opinion, for whoever rests upon this as a fundamental doctrine, 
will find it difficult to resist the weight of historical evidence and 
theological argument by which the Catholics can prove that the 
Church of Rome was, for some time at least, an “ only true 
church” too. 





The approach of the excursion season is bringing forth excursion 
books. Of this class, we have before us— 

1. Anperson’s Tourist Guide through Scotland; a small 
pocket volume, which contains a good deal of sight-seeing matter 
in small compass, though rather nakedly stated. The contents of 
the book are divided into Tours. Tour first carries the traveller 
from Berwick to Edinburgh. Making the capital a starting-point, 
the three next send him to Stirling, Perth, &c.; and Glasgow, 
Loch-Lomond, Inverness, &c. Tour fifth takes him to Staffa and 
Iona; and a supplementary one describes the coasting-points 
from London to the Orkney Isles. Besides itineraries to various 
places, there is a general map of Scotland, and small skeleton 
mapsare prefixed to the Tours. 


2. Brapy's Dover Road Sketch-Book is a handy pocket guide 
for those who are journeying thither, or part of the way thither, 
by land. Besides the usual topographical particulars of Graves- 
end, Rochester, Canterbury, and other towns passed on the route, 
it contains an account of the prospects to be seen, and the places 
to be noted as the traveller passes along ; and is accompanied by a 
rough but ready map of the road. So far as our experience serves 
us, the author’s facts appear correct ; and he declares he has walked 
the way, and collected the particulars manibus pedibusque. 

The preface to Pinnocx’s English Grammar. informs us, that 
it is written upon “ an entirely new principle.” This large claim 
is hardly supported by the fact. On the contrary, we have dis- 
covered nothing at all new in principle ; though there is a pretty 
constant attempt at imparting novelty or clearness to details4 
Frequently this is striven after by repetitions, or additional expla- 
nations, which substitute iteration for simplicity. Sometimes it 
impresses a useful truth; as 

‘¢ Some words can be a little changed or altered so as to make them belong to 
the several parts of speech. 

‘* Love is a word of one part of speech, and can be changed into 

* Lover ; which is of another part; or into 

“ Loving ; which is of a third part; or into 

“* Lovingly ; which is of a fourth part of speech.” 





FINE ARTS. 
ABUSES IN GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART: 
A COUNCIL OF TASTE PROPOSED. 

Tue Government attempts to sustain the nation’s newly-assumed cha- 
racter of “* Patron of the Arts,” must afford infinite amusement to our 
Continental brethren ; who cannot but regard John Bull’s pretensions 
to connoisseurship with a mixture of compassion and ridicule, such as 
the Duke of Devonsuire or Lord Earemonr might feel towards a 
purse-proud cit— 

“ To whom some demon whispered, ‘ Have a taste 
who, aping their munificence, with. only the requisites of wealth and 
good-intention, becomes the dupe of. jobbers and the laughingstock of 
his acquaintance. In the instance of the individual, the folly cures it- 
self, and ends where it began: finding he has paid too dear for his 
whistle, he flings the costly toy aside, content to use the experience 
he has bought so as to keep out of the way of similar impositions. 
But the case of a people is widely different: the country must turn its 
dear- bought experience to better account. It cannot abandon the pursuit 
once begun—may not if it would, should not if it could: it has to 
learn how to follow it up with greater ardour and success under better 
auspices. The only way to redeem the credit of the country in this 
matter, is to adopt more efficient means of putting into effect our pur- 
pose of cultivating the public taste and promoting the progress of art 
at home. The people are convinced of the necessity of sound instruc- 
tion, of the benefits arising from the possession of fine works of art, 
and the policy of making a liberal outlay for these advantages; but 
how to estimate the value of the rarities offered to us, what to seek for, 
where to find, and how best to secure them, remain yet to be learned. 
There is knowledge and judgment enough in the country; all that is 
needed is to make this available to a wise purpose. What course so 
obvious and efficient as to form a Faculty of Arts, to be a deliberative 
and executive power for carrying out the views of Government with re- 
ference to the arts of design ? 

The history of the progress of art in this country is a series of job- 
bing and cajolery: the Government has been in the position of a per- 
son of great wealth, unbounded influence, and good disposition, but 
small wisdom, who is teased and tormented on all sides with suitors for 
his patronage ; and who, having neither understanding nor taste of his 
own to guide him, yields to the most pertinacious applicant, or is tricked 
by the most cunning intriguer. Art owes more, much more, to private 
influence than official protection. Hitherto all our great acquisitions 
have been made at second-hand: the Towniry and Eric Marbles, 
the Hamttton Collection of Vases, the Collections of Drawings by 
Payne Knicut, and other connoisseurs—would we could add the 
LawrkENcE Collection, now dispersed—form the staple of the treasures 
of art;in the British Museum ; and the ANGERsTEIN and HoLwELL 
Carr Collections of Pictures constitute three-fourths of the National 
Gallery. Some of these, too, were bequests, others were purchased 
heen powerful influence: in fact, it is either to individual liberality, 
or to secret, if not sinister means, that we owe the possession of nearly 
all the productions of art that the nation can boast of. The executive, 
instead of acting, is acted upon; it is made a “ utensil ” of—sometimes 
to honour, sometimes to dishonour—as accident may determine. 

The Lawrence Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters is a 
striking case in point. Seven years ago, when Sir THomas LAWRENCE 
died, the Government were offered the whole of this unrivalled collec- 
tion for 20,0001.,—a sum much less than it cost the collector, and, as it 
has since proved to be, far below its market value. The sum was large, 
and the Government hesitated,though even the Royal Academy stirred 
in the affair; but, instead of appointing competent persons to inves- 
tigate the worth of these precious relics, they do nothing until the col- 
lection becomes the property of creditors, who, to reimburse themselves 
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and make a fair profit as dealers, raise the price to 90,000/. The Go. 
vernment now begin to find out the value of these treasures as mar- 
ketable commodities; but still the price deters them, seeing they are 
not yet able to appreciate their worth to the arts of the country. The 
drawings are exhibited by Messrs. Woopzury, the proprietors ; making 
twelve exhibitions of a hundred drawings each, not including the whole 
number: amateurs, artists, nay even the public at large, flock to see 
them ; the wonder and delight of the visiters is unbounded, and the 
press echoes the voice of the people: private individuals give propor- 
tionately larger prices for separate portions, but the Government con- 
tinues to hold off. It not only suffers the collection to be scattered, 
but does not even take means to secure the most valuable fragments. 
At last the choicest parts of all are exhibited—the works of Rar- 
FAELLE and MicuarEt ANGELO; the price set on them being 12,0001. 
for the former and 8,000/. for the latter. For Government to pay as 
much for the works of two masters, though the greatest, as they might 
once have had the whole for, is like passing a vote of censure upon 
their former neglect of opportunity: but for very shame they can’t let 
the brightest gems of the casket go without an effort, so they ob- 
tain the refusal of them. After much haggling, the owners offer the 
two portions for 18,000/., provided their proposal be accepted by a eer- 
tain time: no answer is given. Messrs. Woopsurn then offer to sub- 
mit the drawings to the valuation of any competent judges the Minis- 
ters may appoint, and to permit a selection to be made from them. 
Three proper persons are named,—Mr. Jost, of the British Museum, 
Mr. Eastvake, R.A., and the Reverend HEnry WELLESLEY; who, 
after inspecting and appraising the drawings one by one, find that their 
fair market value is 30,000/. instead of 20,0001. ; so that the Govern- 
ment thus has the option of purchasing what is worth 30,000/. for 
20,000/., or of making a selection at the prices fixed by their own 
valuers. Still nothing results. The owners are not even released from 
their agreement to give the preference to the Government ; who will nei- 
ther say aye nor nay: and thus the matter stands at present. We know 
not whether the Rusens Drawings are sold; but the seventy-five by 
LeEonarpo ba VIncl, including the inestimable cartoon heads of the 
famous “ Last Supper,” of which no other authentic traces remain, are 
still procurable for 1,500/. ; asum insignificant in comparison with their 
value to the country,—for the cartoons are not only of undoubted ori- 
ginality, but are powerful as paintings, so that all who look at them 
~ understand and feel their beauty. 
assing over the treatment of Messrs. Woopnurn by the Govern- 
ment, which is unhandsome and unbusiness-like, what pitiful, paltering 
conduct is this ina matter of national interest andimportance! Had Sir 
Tuomas Lawrence, when alive, been compelled by necessity to part 
with his collection of drawings, and wanted 30,000/. for them, who can 
doubt but his personal influence would have procured their purchase by 
the Government, even had they been less worth the sum than they were ? 
We did not hear of these doubts and delays when Lord LonponDERRY 
wanted to sell his Correcios: there was no haggling then about price, 
no holding off; the thing was done on the instant. So with the 
MovRILLo we spoke of last week: though that picture was bought by a 
private individual a very short time before for 1,500/., the Government 
did not hesitate to give four times the price for it. The public had 
not seen this Muritto or the LonponpERRY Correcios when the 
bargains were struck; and though they would, in the instance of the 
Correcios, have confirmed the intended purchase, the case is not 
altered: but here are works whose value has been tested in every 
— way, and which Ministers have been prayed to purchase by 
undreds of persons—and among them are the names of the most dis- 
tinguished artists and connoisseurs, whose signatures appear to the 
memorial—left neglected and almost despised. The Ministers wait 
the moment of inspiration: the voice of the oracle has not spoken. We 
thought that Messrs. Woopsurn had been wiser in their generation, 
but they do not seem to have known the way to propitiate the high 
priest of the Temple of Taste: or have they failed in their offerings to 
the shrine, trusting the justice of their cause would prevail without 
the aid of the oracle? Alas, they have slighted the “magic voice 
potential!” and the purse of the nation uncloses only to its ‘‘ open 
sesame.” 

In making a collection of fine works of art, the necessity for liberality 
is as great as the liability to imposition ; and public opinion is of less 
value and less easily obtained in this than in any other matter. We 
have no lack of official bodies to intermeddle in affairs of art: there 
are the Royal Academy, (God save the mark!) the Society of Arts, 
the Trustees of the British Museum and of the National Gallery, 
the Directors of the British Institution, and that mysterious conclave 
the Committee of Taste, and last, not least, the supreme dictator and 
arbiter elegantiarum, Mr. SEcuier. Favoured country! Unfortunately, 
however, these are separate and independent powers; independent, not 
only of each other, but of the Government and the nation. For all 
practical purposes, indeed, the country is without a tribunal to whom it 
can appeal for judgment on any question of taste, whether it be the 
erection of a statue or the purchase of a picture, the building of a 
Senate-house or the founding of a School of Design. What are the 
consequences? A pigmy picture-gallery, that, besides being a disgrace 
to the town as a specimen of architecture, will scarcely hold the few 
pictures we already possess—a National School of Design established 
on a narrower basis than any mechanical drawing academy—a competi- 
tion for a Legislative Palace, which, though the result fortunately has 
proved satisfactory, restricted the genius of the architects and fettered 
their invention: to instance consequences, indeed, we have only to 
point to every act of Government relative to the fine arts. Yet we 
nevertheless give Ministers credit for good intentions—that pernicious 
virtue which, according to old Baxter, forms the pavement of the un. 
nameable place. 

If any good is to come of national patronage of art—if the energies 
of the artists are to be directed to high aims by state encouragement— 
if the taste of the public is to be enlightened by fine examples—if the 
morro the country is to be promoted by its advancement in arts—if 
the National Gallery is to be any thing but a receptacle for huge and 
dear pictures that no one else will buy, and for the lumber ejected from 


lordly collections—there must be some efficient and responsible delibe- 
Yative and executive power for regulating all matters connected with the 


If we want models for the constitution of such a body, we have on] 
to look to the practice of the Continental Governments : but, without 
directly imitating the course pursued by them, we would suggest the 
formation of a Faculty of Art—a Council of Taste, (call it what you 
will)—to be composed, in equal proportions, of the most eminent artists 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, enlightened connoisseurs, re_ 
spectable dealers in pictures and objects of vertu, and intelligent many. 
facturers of ornamental articles. These should form a committee assem. 
bling at stated intervals and upon extraordinary occasions, when neces. 
sary, to deliberate and determine upon the plan to be adopted in al} 
proceedings of the Government connected with arts and manufactures. 
their decisions, and the grounds of them, to be made public for at least 
two months previous to their being carried into effect. 

This is but a loose suggestion, thrown out on the instant, and pre. 
tends neither to maturity nor completeness: the points to be attained 
are the advice and opinion of a competent set of judges, and the confir. 
mation of their acts by the public at large. Such a concours might also 
be made available as a guide to public and private bodies in directing 
any work of art: it would be a focus of intelligence diffusing its influ. 
ence through the whole kingdom. Free competition and publicity alone 
have done much; but in the case of Government acts, publicity gene. 
rally comes too late. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 18th inst., at Harewood House, Hanover Square, Lady Louisa Cavenpisr, 
of a daughter, 

On the 16th inst., in Woburn Square, Mrs. PevTon Pue vrs, of a daughter. 

On the 14th inst., at Ballindean House, North Britain, the Hon. Mrs, Trotter, of 
a daughter. 

‘ On the 13th inst., at Adlestrop, Gloucestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Twisteton, of a 
aughter, 

On the 16th inst., at Hewish House, the Lady of C. J. RapctyFre, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 13th inst., at Southampton, the Lady of the Rev, ALexanpeR Howz 1, of 
twin sons, 

On the 20th inst, in Laura Place, Bath, the Lady of the Rev. Aucustus Crorton, 
of a daughter. 

On the 16th inst., at Biggleswade, Mrs. Joun N, Foster, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th inst., at Melbury, Epwarp Sr. Vincent Diasy, Esq. eldest son of Vice. 
Admiral Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B., and Viscountess Andover, to the Lady TuEeresa 
Stracrways, eldest daughter of the Earl of Ichester. 

On the inet., at St. George’s Church, Witttam B, Simpson, Esq., to Lady 
Frances FitzwitiiaM, third daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

On the 22d inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Groroe T. Lusutnerton, Esq., 
of the Civil Service, Bengal, second son of the Right Hon. S, R. Lushington, M.P., to 
MARIANNE, youngest daughter of the late Hesse Gordon, Esq. 

On the 17th inst,, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Moryneux Crcit Joan Br- 
THAM, =. eldest son of Sir William Betham, Ulster King-of-Arms, to Exizabetu, 
only daughter of the late Sir Richard Ford. 
On the 16th inst., at Awlescombe, Devon, RopertT ABRAHAM, Esq., of York Terrace, 
Regent's Park, to Mary Ann, widow of the late H. B. Lott, Esy., M.P., of Tracy 
House, near Honiton, 
On the 17th inst., at Southampten, Vituiers Dent, Esq., son of the late John Dent, 
Esq., M.P., to Susan Jemima Frances, second daughter of Lieutenant-General Order, 
and granddaughter of William Beckford, Esq. . 
On the 20th inst., at Lowick, Northampton, Witt1am Bruce Sroprorp, Esq, of the 
Foreign Office, to Canonine Harrter, daughter of the late Hon. George Jermain. 
On the 15th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, Cuantes Conrict, Esq., to AGnes, 
third daughter of the Rev. Jolin Homfray, Senior Minister of St. George’s, Great Yar- 
mouth, and of Beaumont Street, Portland Place, 
DEATHS. 
On the 2lst inst., at Putney, Eant Cowper, in his 59th year. . 
On the 29th May, at Malta, Emuty, only child of Hector Greig, C.M.G., Superinten- 
dent of Quarantine, in her L0th year. 
On the 13th inst., at Glasgow, James Morison, Esq. 
On the 12th inst., at Montrose, Mr. James Burness sevior, in his 78th year. ; 
On the 19th inst., in Grosvenor Street, MicuaEL Barne, Esy., of Sotterley Park, in 
his 78th year. 
On the 6th inst., at Bedford, Mary, relict of George Livins, Esq., of Heywood, Here- 
fordshire, in her 80th year. pee 
On the 4th iust., at his house at Clifton, near Bristol, Joun Srreet, Esq., in hie 
84th year, 
Stanmniate: widow of Mr. D. Lloyd, Dinas Llanwertyd, Brecon, in her 91st year. 
At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Dawson, Hensingham, in his 92d year. 

THE ARMY. 
War. orrice, June 23.—Ist Regiment of Life Guards—Capt.J.S. Doyle, from the 
half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice Brevet Major the Hon. A. C. Legye, who ex- 
changes; Lieut. Hon. J, W. B. Macdonald to be Capt. by purchase, vice Doyle, who 
retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut., Lord T. C. P. Clinton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Macdonald ; W. Wells, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord 'T. 
C. P. Clinton, promoted, 4th Light Dragoons—Lieut. F, F. Janvrin, from the 20th 
Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut vice Perse, who exchanges, 6th Drags.—Lieut. T. Mosley, 
from the 23d Foot. to be Lieut. vice Ferguson, who exchanges. ‘ 4th Foot—Lieut. T, 
Faunce to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lonsdale, who retires; Ensign J. H. H. Ruxton 
to be Lieut by purchase, vice Faunce; J, Palmer, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Ruxton, 8th Foot—Lieut. H. W. Roper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cockran, who 
retires. 20th Foot—Lieut. W. Perse, from the 4th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice 
Janvrin, who exchanges; Ensign E. Hill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Horn, pro- 
moted; C. Green, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hill. 23d Foot—Lieut. G. 
Ferguson, from the 6th Drags. to be Lieut. vice Mosley, who exchanges, 27th Foot— 
Lieut. A. Smith, from the half-pay of the 17th Foot, to be Lieat. vice Roberts, ap- 
pointed Paymaster of the 59th Foot. 28th Foot—Ensign Hallam D’Arcey Kyle to 
be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Trapand, who retires; Gentleman Cadet Edward 
Missenden Love, Bos the Royal Military College, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Kyle. 
49th Foot—Serg.-Maj. Mayne, from the 63d Regt. of Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice 
Brew. who retires upon ro ll 54th Foot—Kusign E. Honey wood, from the 88th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Long, promoted. 59th Foot—Lieut. C. Koberts, from the 27th 
Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Grant, deceased. 61st Foot—Staff- Assist.-Surg. J, C. Came- 
ron, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice M’Derrmott, appointed to the Staff. 71st Foot—J. A. 
Madigan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Levinge,dec. 83th Foot—G. F, 
Stuart, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Honey wood, appointed to the 54th Regt. 
of Foot. 99th Foot—Lieut. G. G. Canny to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barclay, who 
retires; Ensign C. H. Rooke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Canny; S.C. Price, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rooke. é ; : 
Rifle Brigade—Second Lieut. KR. L. Watson to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Coventry, who retires; A. Macdonald, Gent, to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Watson. 
Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. M. Macdermott, from the 6lst Regt. of Foot, to be 
AssistSurg. to the Forces, vice Cameron, appointed to the 61st Regt. of Foot. 
Memorandum—The exchange between Ensign Mostyn, of the 5th Regt, of Foot, and 
Ensign Honeywood, of the 88th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 2d inst, has not 
takén place. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, June 20. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. : 
Sandeman and Co, Oporto—Nayler and Milton, New Cut, Limehouse, flexible-can- 
vas-manufacturers—Torevell and Cowton, York, common-carriers—Todd and Co. Liver- 
pool, general-merchants—Taylor and Son, Herne Bay, giocers—Hay wood and Bath, 
Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, hat-manufacturers—A. and T. Churcher, King 
Street, Golden Square, wholesale-perfumers —P. aud W. Roxburgh and Ce. 





arts of design. 





Street, merchants—Green and Nevill, Manchester, calico-printers—Buxton and Son, 
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Exeter, curriers—Foquett and Johnson, Newport, Hampshire, attornies—Cater and 
Fisher, Plymouth, ironmongere—W. and J. Ledward, Ashton-under-Line, pawnbrokers 
—Bailley and Priestley, School Ridge, Yorkshire, stone-merchants—Woods and Co. 

helmsford h ters; as far as regards Woods—Naylor and Smith, Sheffield, 
brick-makers—Lupton and Earl, Basinghall Street, lle h Whewell 
and Co.L ter, iron-founders— Vayley and Co. Congieton, common-brewers—Ridg- 
way and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealers ia China—Sutton and Flower, Doncaster, 
hatters—Clayton and Brothers, Bingley, machine-makers—Jones and Lewis, Liverpool, 
drapers— Hewitt, Brothers, East Retford, dealers in china —Openshaw and Co. Levens- 
hulme, L hi brewers—J. and C, Si Is, Southampton Row, silver- 
smiths—Aylmer and Co. Manchester, cott pi s—Clegg and Co. Enfield, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards Collinge and Murray—Morris and Co. St. 
Mary-at-Hill, wine-merchants; as far as regards Pike—Long and Williams, Mincing 
Lane, Irish provision-merchants—Stewart and Co. Glasgow, merchants— Mitchell and 
Co. Glasgow, manufacturers. 




















INSOLVENT. 
Kipp, Josuva, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, coach-currier, June 20. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Lonespon, Davin, Castle Street, Southwark, currier. 


BANKRUPTS, 
he 





Arx.nson, Joun, Barrowford, La , cotton: turer, to surreuder July 1, 
Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Bower and Back, Chaucery Lane; and Mr. Bunting, Man- 
chester. 

Baxer, Wititam, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer, July 7, Aug. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Allan and Benbow, Lincoln’s Inn; Messrs. Nicholas and Pardoe, Bewdley ; 
and Mr. Hallen, Kidderminster. 

Beetuam, Epwarp, Portsmouth Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, bill-broker, June 
27, Aug. 1: solicitor, Mr. Stovin, Portsmouth Chambers, Lincoln’s Inn ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Browne, Josep#, Manchester, tol ist, July 3, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Bower 
and Back, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Owen and Gill, Manchester. 

Broox, Georeg, and Co, Leeds, ironfounders, June 1, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Robinson and Barlow, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr, Ward, Leeds. 

Bryant, Georce, Winterbourne, Gloucestershire, maltster, July 5, 28: solicitors, 
Mr. Jones, Crosby Square; and Mr. Peters, Bristol. 

Burman, Joun, Birmingham, linendraper, July 6, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Norton 
and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Messrs. Spurrier and Co. Birmingham. 

Deans, Joun, Sydney Square, Commercial Road, pasteboard facturer, June 30, 
Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Young and Vallings, St. Mildred’s Court; official assignee, 
Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Ecotestron, WitL1am, Hulme, common brewer, July 3, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Abbott and Arney, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square; and Mr. Bennett, Manchester. 

Freer, Joun, Syston, Leicestershire, hosier, June 30, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Loftus, New Inn; and Mr. Gregory, Leicester. 

Haxpina, Tuomas, Birmingham, gun-maker, June 30, Aug.1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Palmer and Son, Birmingham, 

Humperston, CHaRces, and FropsHam, SamuxzL, Liverpool, commission hants, 
July 12, Aug. 1: solicitors, Mr. Dean, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Peacock, Liverpool. 

Kirk, Josepu and Josepu, Leeds, tin-plate-workers, June 26, Aug. 1; solicitors, 
Messrs. Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Raynar and Bradley, Leeds. 

Nort, Manrorp, Reading, toy-dealer, July 14, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Battye 
and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr, Whatley, Reading. 

Rarasone, Ricuarp, Birmingham, spade-maker, July 1, Aug. 1: solicitors, Mr. 
Chilton, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Benson, Birmingham. 

Smitn, Francis, Crawford Street, linendraper, June 27, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs, 
Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Spicer, Wi1u1aM, Little St. Andrew Street, licensed-victualler, July 1, Aug. 1: soli 
citors, Messrs. Martineau aud Co, Carey Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin 
Lane, 

Sranpringe, CHARLEs, and Co, Bunhill Row, manufacturers of artificial skins, 
June 30, Aug. 1: solicitor, Mr. Lyle, Great James Street, Bedford Row ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

THELwatt, Joun, Millhouses, Derbyshire, hat- manufacturer, June 30, Aug. 1: soli- 
citors, Messrs, Walter and Pemberton, Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, Wirksworth, 

Wison, Joun, Manchester, butcher, July 4, Aug. 1: solicitors, Messrs, Hall and Co, 
Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Aspinall, Ridgefield, Manchester. 

Winnineron, Jonn, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, druggist, July 8, Aug. 1: solicitors, 
Mr. Cuvelje, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Rowley and Tay- 
lor, Manchester, 











DIVIDENDS. 

July 11, Davis, Newbury, upholsterer—June 11, Wright, Woolwich, victualler—July 
11, Richards, Morris’s Walk, Southwark, coal-measure-maker—July 11, Drayton, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, woollendrapers—July 11, Rimmel and Co. Regent Street, 
verfumers--July 11, Woodhams, Grange Road, Bermondsey, victualler—July 14, Rice, 
Voodbridge, saddler—July 11, Hutton and Co, Newgate Street, fringe-manufacturers 
—July 17, Fussell, Old Street, currier—J uly 15, Llewellyn, Cow Cross, founder—July 12, 
W. and C. Beaumont, Thames Ditton, millers—July 12, Kensington and Co. London, 
baukers—July 11, Wood and Poole, Abchurch Lane, bill-brokers—July 11, Brock and 
Le Mesurier, Warnford Court, merchants—July 12, Ritchie, Finsbury Square, mer- 
chant—July 12, Scott, Watling Street, wine-merchant—July 11, Atkinson, Austin- 
friars, merchant—July 11, Hill, Montague Mews, Montague Square, hackneyman— 
July 11, Smith, Curzon Street, Sepeiin veege — oat ll, Hebert, Shepton 
Mailet, innkeeper —July 15, Johnstone, Chelmsford, woollendraper—July 13, Lan- 
caster, Cateaton Street, merchant—July 11, Coleman, Darlaston, Staffordshire, nail- 
master—July 18, Kilvington, Brough, Westmoreland, innkeeper—July 14, Rostron, 
Salford, manufacturer — July 14, Dargue, Whitehaven, innkeeper—June 12, Peters, 
Littlehampton, Sussex, coru-merchant—Aug. 7, Vertue, Woodbridge, merchant--July 
25, Rose and Turley, Coseley, Staffordshire, timber hants—July 12, Withers, Holt, 
Norfolk, money-scrivener—July 22, Knott, Fairfield, Lancashire, corn-dealer—July 14, 
Wilson, Hexham, Northumberland, spirit-dealer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 11. 

Pickering, Bedford, upholsterer—Legg, Windmill Street, ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
carver—Barttelot, Regent Street, perfumer—Riddick, Cirencester, tea-dealer—Carter, 
Great Baddow, Essex, wine-merchant—Wood, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, linendraper— 
Hopkins, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer — Palmer, Birmingham, button-manu- 
facturer—Parsons, York, surgeon—Marston, Kenilworth, carpenter, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Artuur, Caares, and Sons, Kirkaldy, flax-spinners, June 25, July 7. 


Friday, June 23. 
PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Thackrah and ('‘o. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, owners of Wideopen Colliery; as far as 
regards Benjamin Thompson—Perkins and Co, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, owners of Ouston 
Colliery ; as far as regards A. H. Holdsworth—Thackrah and Co. Birtley, Durham ; 
as far as regards Holdsworth, Paley, and Thompson—Taverner and Maynard, i 
Lane, wire drawers—Leese and Wendt, Jewry Street, insurance agents—C. and 
Bloomer, Dudley, fender-makers—Portlock and Foxwell, Birmingham, tailors—W. and 
J. Wilson, Westbromwich, iron-masters--S. and D. M‘Clue, Wigan, drapers—Cavanah 
and Warner, Liverpool, coach makers— Parker and Oram, Castle Street, Holborn, pearl- 
stringers—Clement and Co. Shrewsbury, surgeons; as far as regards W. Griffith 
Vickers and Slaney, Manchester, brass-founders—W. R. and J. Liversidge, George 
Street, Southwark, coach-makers—Ashley and Goodman, Royal Exchange, attornies- 
at-law—J. and T. Hall, Leeds, plumbers—Allnatt and Rouse, Cornhill, tea-dealers— 
Allnatt and Co. Cornhill, newsvenders—Tattersall and Co. Hapton, coal-miners—-Clay 
and Ke shaw, Manchester, common carriers—-Moore and Smith, Manchester, brewers— 
J. and J, Barratt, Manchester, calico-printers— A. and W, Radcliffe, St. John Street 
Road, glaziers. 





INSOLVENT. 
Davirs, Epwakp Henry, Nottingham, woollen-draper, June 22. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Harrison, James, Manchester, commission-agent, from June 16 to July 21. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Renper, Joun, Knaresborough, innkeeper. 
Deut, Tomas, Chingford Green, Essex, butcher, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Austin, Wituian, Whitstable, Kent, grocer, July 4, August 4: solicitor, Mr. Pontie 
fex, St. Andrew’s Court, Hoiborn; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Bowen, Grorar Harron, Bristol, colourman, July 5, August 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Whitmore, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol, 
Burrerwortu, James, Leeds, machine-maker, July 26, August 4; solicitors, Messrs. 
Smithson and Dunn, Southampton Buildings; and Messrs, Dunning and Kenyon, 
Leeds, ‘ 


rn) 


Cawoop, Rosert, Leeds, merchant, June 30, August 4: solicitors, Mr. Wilson, 
Southampton Street, Bl bury; and Messrs. Payne and Eddison. Leeds, 
Fouxtcuer, Samurt, Regent's Canal Basin, coal-merchant, June 30, August 4: soli- 
_ Mr. Pocock, Bartholomew Close; official i r. Joh » Basinghall 
treet. 
Gaunt, Joszps, Pudsey, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer, July 1, August 4: solicitors, 
Messrs, Strangways and Walker, Barnard’s Inn; and Mr. Robinson, ) rng 
Laxton, Wariaut, late of Waltham Cross, Hertfordshire, innkeeper, July 4, August 
4: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; and Mr. Lucena, Enfield : 
official assignee, Mr, Edwards, Pancras Lane, 
Litty, Frepericx, Manchester, corn-dealer, July 8, August 4; solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester. 
Morean, Tuomas, St. James’s Street, perfumer, July 6, Augnst 4: solicitor, Mr. 
Low, Upper Gloucester Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 
Psans, Witi1amM Hit, Coventry, silkman, July 8, August 4: solicitor, Mr. Beck, 
Ironmonger’s Hall, Fenchurch Street. 
Suarp, Moses, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-piece-manufacturer, July 11, August 4: 
solicitors, Messrs. Douglas and Craig, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Alcock, Skipton. 
i July 


Wa.ms.ey, Joun and Wittram, Heaton Norris, Manchester, cotton-sp a 
15, August 4: solicitors, Messrs, Milne and Co, Temple; and Messrs, Slate and Heelis, 
Manchester, 














DIVIDENDS, 

July 17, Knowles, Trump Street, warehouseman—July 17, Hill, Fleet Street, shop- 
keeper—July 13, Sargeant, Stamford, druggist— July 13, Cates, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, surgeon—July 14, Emerson, Laurence Pountney Lane, lead-mer- 
chant—July 14, Robine, Regent Street, jeweller—July 14, Finch, Devonshire Place, 
Newington, coach-proprietor—July 17, Young and Co. Calcutta, merchants—July 14, 
Wilkinson and Co. Leadenhall Street, brokers—July 14, Goter, New Bond Street, 
fishmonger—July 14, Evans, Milbank, coal-merchaut—July 19, Daubney, Portsea, 
grocer—July 18, Fielding and Co, Portsea, brewers—July 21, Timmins, West Brom- 
wich, nail-factor. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before July 14. 

Brooks, Charles Street, Bloomsbury, wine-merchant— Paul, Mincing Lane, commis- 
sion-agent—Buchanan and Co, Liverpool, merchants—Arnould, King William Street, 
West Strand, bookseller—Exley, Lime Street, City, corn-factor—Mountcastle, Man- 
on silk-manufacturer — Johnson, Leeds, licensed-victualler — Fermor, Hastings, 

rewer, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Martin, Joun, Dundee, merchant, June 28. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 













































Saturday; Monday} Tuesday|/Vednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols.......} shut — -—— —_— — _ 
DittoforAccount.... 9l¢ 914 91e 914 914 91g 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 89% 893 90 904 904 904 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... Tt 974 7# 974 973 98 
New 34 per Cents.,....... shut — _- -— -_ -— 
Long Annuities.......... 14¢ 14% 144 144 14% 143 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.......} 206 2064 2064 206 2064 207 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... shut —_ _ —_ — —_ 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem| 33 pm. 33 31 31 33 34 
India Bonds,4 per Cent...| 33 pm _— 33 —_— 33 33 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 81 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct., —= 
Austrian ...ceceeeeees 5 — | 103% Ditto, (Nees. cooe 6 — — 
Belgian .....+..+ sees 5 — | 100$ | Mississippi (New).....6 — —. 
Bragilian...seeeeeeees S=— pores Neapolitan of 1824 ..... 5 —_— 
Buenos Ayres........- 6 — 22 New York (payble.1845) 5 —_— 
Chilian ........cccees 6 — | 304 || Ditto (Ditto 1237) 6 — —— 
Colombian of 1824 ..... 6 - | 234 | Ohio,...... eeceeqeens © = 95¢ 
RN co Scvaccevess 3 — | 72% | Pennsylvania(payi858)5 — —_— 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | 53 ||Peruviau .......eeee ~-6 — _— 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 994 | Portuguese .......+06.3 — 284 
PMO... ccccccccee 3 — | OF. Oc. ||Ditto, ...c.ccccecseee 5 — 70 
ae epeengeaetss 5 - | Of 0c | Ditto New. ee 
Greek of 1825.........5 — | | Prussian...,... e4§ — —_ 
Loujsiana........0066. 5 — | 90 Russian of 1822 .......5 — 108% 
Mexican......... seeee 5 — | 15 | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto ....0. eevccecese 6 — | 21g | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — ; 22 


SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 










Anglo-Mexican Mines ........- — }|!Commercial Docks....... 55 
BOPRMOS «cccccccccces ° 823 || East India....... ee 110 
Brazilian Imperial .......++... | —— |London...... edanaemames 542 
TON TION 5 ccc ccccdescccee — |/St. Katherine .,.. . 91 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . BhG [PWR TE, ccscccncacuces cece 103 
United Mexican .....++.++++++ — ||Hibernian Joint Stock Banks... | —— 
Australian Agricultural........| -——= |) London Wostminster Ban2 .... 19 
Canada Company ....+.+-.- eee 35 ||National Provincial Bank..... 29 





GeneralSteam Navigation..... 234 ||Provincial Bank of Ireland .... 40 





GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 
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sper ton.4l, 08.0d. to al .5s. Od. 
Middling esceresssserrese 200..000 





Se Be ‘. ° fe fe % Be 
Wheat,Red New 42 to 50; Rye, New...... 30... 86 89 .. 41 | Oats, Feed .22 ., 24 
Fine. .. 54.. 57) Barley, Stained 26 .. 30 - 36 .. 38 Fine... 25.. 
Whit - 50... 55 Maiting...... 31 .. 3% +. 40..42/) Poland... 26 .. 28 
Fine... .. 56... 58; Malt, Ordinary. 54 .. 56 30 .. 36 Fine... 29 ..30 
Superfine ... 60., 62! Fine.....ssee0e «+ 60 ©.. 0} Potato... 2 .. 31 
Old .ceccccss Ooo 0} Penn, Hog..... 37 .. 38) Harrow,...++ 38 ..40 Fine... 32 .. 38 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 
Beef ..cccevcoese 39% 44 to Bt. Bd to 48 4d... Bs. 2d. to 48. Od. to 48 Bd 
3 oot @ 3 ce 4-8 oe @ 4-04 Biat @ 
ce 4 © wo 8 8 « 4 @. 0, 48 eoOee 
ox G40. ee Se 4 0 w 48 «ow @ @ 
oe ' 8 6. ae 8 ~ 6M wc €0 oe CLS 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL,. 
Hay, Good.. ++ 105s. LO LLOS. 445 808 to Ws, o.,., 1005. to 1058. ...., 95+. tol0ds, 
Inferio 90 .. 9% 0 ow ccoce 8 oe O  cocee oo 
New.. . 9 cocse Cte 6 cecte Oo 
Clover...... oo 129 oe 180 cence 109 20 126 coeee 120 2. 126 sesso DLO 4, 180 
Straw, Wheat occecesee 42 ce SH cones 38 44 cece 428 oe 435 cosce BB oo 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS, née 
‘er Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Oil...cccccecsceceeeees oespertun * 
When : Bee “2 ye % 364, 2d. saat Refined . waace . 36 18 
a. Bean ——w ¢ Linseed Oil.... 
22 «1 36 Linseed Oi1 Caki 
REIGN CORN for th 
30s. Bd, 
13 10 | 
is 9 
Wall's End, Best..,... perton 2ls, to 229.34, 
FLOUR. ccocccee SMEATION.....ccccee 1D oe BLO 
Town-made,,,....sessesees persack 50s.to 52s, . 
SeCORAS....cecccesccccscoces 4 estes 43 4. 4 SUGAR, 
Essex andSuffolk,on boardship.... 38 .. 40 Muscovado,... ves percwt. 305 10d, to 0 
Norfolkand Stockton...,..++.ss++++ 35 .. 40 | Molasses...... easccccesessss: bce © 
BREAD..,. 6¢d.to 844.the Ib. Loaf BULLION, 
BUTTER... Best Fresh 12s.6d perdoz. Gold, Portugal,in Coin ...... per oz.0l. Os. Od, 
eee» Foreign, in Bars .. anc =. @ 
HOPs. ..+. New Doubloons . o 0 
KentPockets,, .-perewt. St. O#... 41, Os./ Silver,in Bars, Stand o 0 
ChoiceDitto. 410.5 @ +» New Dollars .,...+ 4 % 
Sussex Pocke 8 @ 8 16 - 
Superfine Ditto, 4 0 «4 10 METALS. 
Pe —— Tron, in Bars... :sseeee 9 O Ooo OOO 
POTATOES. Tin, in Bar ecce @ 8°6.. 0 OO 
Scotch Reds Quicksilver, perlb. 0 86.0096 
06 2 0 0 
ou 000 


| Copper, Cake, per ton 8 
Lead, Pig sresceeveveees 


4 
con 


Ware sevescoccseceveveere 9 OU «OU OY 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





HE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 8th, Open 
Each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance One Shilling, Catalogue Sixpence. 
R. Hr11s, Secretary. 


UST OPEN. — DIORAMA, 

REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- 
presenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF 
ST. PAUL, near Kome, before and after destruction 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by.an Avalanche. Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open daily from Ten till Five. 


EWLY-DISCOVERED COREGGIO 
MAGDALEN. This Divine Work of Art, perhaps 
the chef d’ceuvre of Coreggio, is now on view at No. 49, 
Pall Mall, and will positively he withdrawn at 6 o’clock 
on the Evening of Saturday, July lst. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Open from 10 to 6 o’clock. 
N.B. A few doors from the British Institution. Every 
known artist will be admitted on presenting hisown card. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, near the 


Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry side of the 
River, is open to the public every day (except Sunday), 
from Nine in the Morning until Dusk, Admittance One 
Shilling each. Both Archways are brilliantly lighted 








with Gas, and thedescent is by an easy Staircase. The. 


Tunnel is now 740 feet long, and is completed to within 
180 feet of low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 
By Order, J. Cuarvier, Clerk ofthe Company. 
N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by 
Omnibus, every half-hour from Gracechurch Street, and 
Charing Cross; also by the Greenwich and Woolwich 
Steam Boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, and Dyer’s 
Hall, and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour; and the Railway 
Carriages from London Bridge, at every hour. 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, 22d June 1837. 


OYAL BEULAH SPA, NORWOOD 


—The Elegant and Extensive Gardens of this 
Fashionable Wateriny-place are Now Open Daily (Sun- 
day’s excepted.) Wood’s Military and Quadrille Band— 
The Beulah Minstrel, &c.—Marquees and Tents for Pic- 
nic Parties—Archery, under the Direction of Mr. P. 
Harrison—Rosery— Wilderness Colonade—Camera Ob- 
scura—Reading Rooms, &c. Admission, ls. except on 
Féte Days. Children, Half-price. Parties are requested 
to direct their Coachmen to proceed through the Gate 
and set down at the Lodge. Servants in Livery not Ad- 
mitted. Refreshments may be had on the Ground. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE, 

The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, James 
Kipp, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 28th day of 
June, at 8 o’Clock, Morning. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at Hore’s Dundee and 
Perth Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 

EvizaBeta Hore, Agent, 

BY THE KING’S LETTERS PATENT. 
| Spemerao DAWS respectfully recom- 

mends his PATENT RECUMBENT CHAIRS, 
as being found, by experience and the uumerous testi- 
mony of good judges, to be well deserving public pa- 
tronage. The public are respectfully reminded that this 
is the original invention from which so many pretended 
improvements have been made; but which, as a gene- 
rally useful, respectable, and permauent piece of furni- 
ture under all the circumstances of sickness and health, 
stands without a parallel. It was first noticed by the 
Examiner, May 24th, 1829, and afterwards by numerous 
other respectable journals, and is still found fully equal 
tothe character it early obtained. To be had of the in- 
ventor, R. Daws, 17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
who will make Cabinet and Upholstery work generally, 
to order, Spring Beds, &c. 


A PROOF THAT HAIR CAN BE 
RESTORED AGAIN, 

Gentlemen— It is with the greatest pleaure I now 
write to inform you, that I have been using your justly- 
eelebrated BALM OF COLUMBIA. My head was 
almost destitute of hair, when fortunately your Agents, 
Messrs, Hopper and Co, recommended your Balm, which 
I am proud to acknowledge had the desired effect ; for in 
a very short time my hair was perfectly restored, and itis 
now isas thick as it ever was in my life. I think it may 
duty to testify to the virtues of your inestimabie Balm, 
and you may give this as much publicity as you please, 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Joun ANFIELD, Princes Street, Hull, 

To Messrs, C. and A. OLpRipeE, 

1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM causes whiskers and eye- 
brows to grow, prevents the hair from turning gray, and 
the first application makes it curl beautifally, frees it 

m scurf,aud stops the hair from falling off. Abun- 
dance of certificates from gentlemen of the first respect- 
ability are shown by the Proprietors, C. and A. OLp- 
Rip@E, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, where the Balm is 
sold, Price 3s. 6d. 6s., and lls. per Bottle; no other 
prices are genuine. 

N.B. The Public are requested to be on their guard 
against counterfeits. 


ITTY OF SHOE LANE. 


As beautiful Kitty. the pride of the city, 
With a bottle of Blacking I met in Shoe Lane, 
She saw me, she stumbled, the Blacking it tambled. 
And all the Jet liquid ran into the drain. 
“ Oh what will I do now? Twas looking at you, now; 
Such a bottle of Blacking I'll ne'er get again. 
Och hone! boderation! a new sitivation 
T’'ll sure have to seek, and turn out of Shoe Lane.” 
I stepped up beside her, and gently did chide her, 
To think her mis‘ortune should sour her sweet face ; 
Saying, “ Aisy, my darling ! lave snapping and snarling, 
"ll show you a trick that shall keep yeu your place. 
“ Come give us your hand now, to 30, the Strand, now 
by Sanaa fam’d Blacking stands piled on each 
shelf; 
Take it home to your master, to cure this disaster, 
And tell him, my jewel, I use it myself,” 











IFE ANNUITIES, TO INCREASE 

THE PRESENT INCOME. The Tables of 

Rates may be liad on application by letter, post-paid, at 
the Office, 5, Luncaster Place, Strand, 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1808, 
Directors. 
Sir Tuomas Turron, Bart. Chairman. 
J. D. Hume, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle manuel Pacifico, M.D. 

John Oliver Hanson, Esq. | William G. Prescott, Esq. 

William Laforest, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 

Moses Mocatta, Esq. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 

James William Ogle, Esq. | John Woolley, Esq. 

Life Department.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have 
an Addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or 
an equivalent Reduction will be made in the future pay- 
ments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following Table shows the total Additions made to 
Policies for £1000, effected in London or through an 
Agent in Great Britain, which had been in force for 
the 14 Years ending 1830. 
Age at Com- Total Amount 


of Premium paid in 
mencement. the 14 years. 








Amount that has been 
added to the Sum 
assured payable at the 
Party’s death. 

»» £244 





The next Valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, 
and Policies effected before that date will participate in 
proportion tothe time they may then have been in force, 

Assurances for Short periods may now be effected in 
this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 

Fire Department.—In addition to the benefit of the 
late Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company 
offers to Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the 
loss of Rent of Buildings rendered uptenantable by Fire. 

Policies falling due at Midsummer should be renewed 
within fifteen days from that period. 

The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at the 
Office in London, or of any of the Agents in the country, 
who are authorized to report on the appearance of Lives 
proposed for Assurance. 

Henry Dessporovou, Secretary. 

92, Cheapside, 24th June 1837, 


IRE AND LIFE INSURANCE.— 


So many concerns of this nature have lately started 
up. the professions and promises of all are so inviting, 
but their failures are so frequent and disastrous, that it 
behoves all prudent persons to pause before they commit 
their safety to untried adventures, while Offices of ap- 
proved solidity and conduct are opeu to insure them, 
Such of these projects as escape the payment of heavy 
losses for some years,may continue so long afloat; but 
such as at an early stage feel the effects of raising busi- 
ness by taking bad risks at inadequate rates are soon 
exhausted, Upwards of thirty new Insurance projects 
have sprung up and broken down withia as many years, 

In contrast with these, the undersigned Agents re- 
spectfully recommended to public attention, those long- 
established Offices the COUNTY FIRE OFFICE and 
the PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE of Regent Street. 
Their capitals in hand exceed a million sterling. In the 
County Fire Office, 170,000 persons have sought protec- 
tion and have found it. Claims have been paid to 3,000 
sufferers, Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per cent. amounting 
to 100,000/. have been invariably paid to all who have 
continued insured seven years, an advantage which no 
other Fire Office existing has afforded. 

In the Life Office, the success has been equally re- 
markable. The bonuses on Life Policies during the last 
thirty years have successfully increased to 40 per cent. 
Many other important advantages are detailed in the 
ree of these Offices, which may be had gratis of us. 

Thomas Webb, ... Brentford. 

George Lever.....Camden Town. 

Thomas Southern, Edgeware Road. 

Henry Tuson,,...Limehouse (Narrow Street), 

W.C.Gee...... . Newington (Causeway). 

M. Matthews..... Shoreditch (246). 

J. G. Francis.....Stepney (White Horse Lane). 

W. Kerby... - Whitechapel (Leman Street). 

R, Peake ........ Royal Exchange. 











CHOOL OF DESIGN, for the Edy- 

cation of Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in 
the THEORY and PRACTICE of DRAWING and 
PAINTING; } ing every requisite for the Study of 
the Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in its deve. 
lopment of perfect beauty, combined with the Principles 
of Geometry, Perspective, and other branches applicable 
to the Fine Arts and Manufactures. Terms may be 
known at 6, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, Corner of 
Streatham Street, 








COOKE AND CO's 
SELECT INDIAN CONDIMENTS, 
99, HATTON GARDEN, 
8. 
Indian Mangoe Sauce, in Bottles... 1] 
Indian Curry Stuff Powder, in Cases 1 
Hindoo Vinegar or Sauce, in Bottles 1 
Improved Curry Paste, in Jars..... 1 
—— Malligatawny Paste, in Jars 1 
Bengal Chattny Paste, in Jars..... l 
Bengal Chattny Sauce, in Bottles. 2 
Genuine Cayenne in Bottles, 
May also be had of all the Principal Italian Ware 
houses, Grocers, Drugygists, &c. 


L!s? OF ARTICLES 
Manufactured and Sold 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION, BY 
MECHL, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
Fourth House from Cornhill, same side as the India 
House, London, 
Table Cutlery and General; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Cutlery Wood and Leather Dres- 
Dish-covers sing cases 
Tea-Traysin IronandPaper| Card-cases 
Tea-Caddies Tablets 
Every Variety of Real Shef-| Workboxes 
field Plated Goods Writing-desks 
British Plate, or German! Bagatelle-tables 
Silver, Forks, Spoons, &c.| Backgammon and Chess- 
plated on Steel Goods,} boards 
Dessert-knives, &c. Chess and Draftsmen 
Albion Plate—Tea and Cof-| Hair, Cloth, Tooth, Nail, 
fee pots,Candlestichs,&c.}| | Hat, & Shaving-brushes 


= 
Ss 
~ 


COOMWOAAR 
ee ee 

ew wed tow” 
aocooone 





being a superior descrip-| Combs 
tion of Britannia Metal) Hones 


goods Boot-jacks 


Plate-leathers, Plate-pow-| Razors 
der, and Plate-brushes Strops 
Canteens for large or small} Paste 


parties Shaving-Powder 
Writing-cases Naples Soap 
Pocket-books &c. &e, &e, 

Any Article made to order at a short notice, without 
additional charge, as Mecu1 manufactures nearly every 
article he sells, in LEapENHALL Skin Marker. 


| EALTH AND BEAUTY.—Experi- 


ence has proved beyond dispute, that those who 

are attentive to keeping the stomach and bowels in proper 
order, preserve health, prevent disease, and generally 
attain cheerful and healthy old age; for that traly de- 
sirable purpose, STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS are 
particularly adapted, being prepared with the sulphate of 
quinine, extract of camomile flowers, and the most choice 
stomachic and aperient drugs of the Materia Medica. 
They have, in all cases, proved superior to every other 
medicine in the cure of stomach and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, indigestion, sensation of fulness and op- 
pression after meals, flatulence, shortness of hevoth, 
spasms, worms, and all disorders incident to the stomach 
and bowels, and an excellent restorative after any excess 
or too free indulgence at the table, as they gently cleanse 
the bowels, strengthen the stomach, improve digestion, 
and invigorate the whole constitution. Females who 
value good health should never be without them, as they 
purify the blood, remove obstructious, and give the skin 
a beautiful, clear, healthy, and blooming appearance, 
Persons of a plethoric habit, who are subject to fits, head- 
ache, giddiness, dimness of sight, or drowsiness, from too 
reat a flow of blood to the head, should take them fre- 
quently. Children and persons of all ages may take them 
at any time, as they do not contain mercury or any ingre- 
ient that requires confinement or restriction of dict, 
Many healthy individuals (several of them distinguished 











ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 

BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Actof Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities, 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Courtown Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leveu and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falkland | Sir J, H. Dalrymple, Bart, 
Lord Visct, Eastnor, M.P. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 

William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the — by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
ceived the bonus of the Equitable— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain uupaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly underst that if the party discontinues 
the insurance, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentlemanof 45 may be insured for the whole 

riod of life at 3/. 10s.6d. per cent. and by paying 
ff 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained. 

This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upwards to parties themselves, but nut assiznable ; 
and every iaformation will be afforded on personal appli- 
cation at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Resi- 
dent Director, Epwarp Boyp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 





Pall Mall, 





bers of the Royal College, who know their value) 
make it a rule to take them two or three times a week, 
by which they remove the causes that produce disease, 
preserve their health, and keep off the infirmities of age. 
They should be kept in every family as a remedy in cases 
of sudden illness: for, by their prompt administration, 
cholera morbus, gout in the stomach, cramps, spasms, 
fevers, and other alarming complaints, which too often 
prove fatal, may be speedily cured or prevented.—Pre- 
pared by J. W. Stiriine, Chemist, 86, High Street, White- 
ahapel, in boxes at 15, 14d. 2s. 9d. 4s.6d. and 11s. each; 
and may be had of the principal Medicine Vendors in 
town and country.—Ask for Stini1ne’s Stomach Pills. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &c.—MEDI- 
CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 

as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal, Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1. The 
ZEgis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2, The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: ‘‘ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author’s experience.’’— London Morning Journal. 
‘The precepts contained in this work areinteresting and 
useful.”"—Edinburgh Paper. ‘‘ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions, They com- 
bine utility withsimplicity,and we recommend them ac- 
cordingly.” —Dublin Weekly Journal. The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter,72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86,Trongate, Glasgow; and 
ofall Booksellers, 5s.each. Messrs.Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of thecountrycan be treated successfully 
on theirdescribing minutely the case, and enclosing @ 
remittance for advice and medicine. which can be for- 
warded to any part oftheworld. No difficulty can occur 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—Goss and Co. M.R.C, Sut- 
geons, 7,Lancaste Place,Strand, London, 0 Ww 
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TO THE LIBERAL AND INDEPENDENT 
ELECTORS OF BRIDPORT. 





GENTLEMEN, 


T appears extremely probable that an 
appeal will be shortly made to the People, when you, 
in common with the other Electors of the Kingdom, will 
ain be called on to select as your Representatives 
such men as you in your consciences deem best -fitted to 
mote the Interests and Prosperity of our common 
Pountr . Of the result of this appeal, with the events 
of the fast three years still fresh in your recollection, 
there can be little doubt. 

Seldom, nay. { may say, never, will a Parliament 
have been summoned under circumstances of greater 
moment, more deeply and intensely interesting to all 
who have the welfare of their country at heart; and 
never were care and circumspection on the part of the 
Electors, in the exercise of that privilege with which the 
Constituticn, as fixed and ascertained by the Reform 
Bill, has invested them, more urgently required; and, 
still more emphatically, never was the necessity of union 
among Reformers of all classes and degrees more strik- 
ingly apparent. 

On the prudence indeed of your choice at the present 
important juncture, much, very much depends; for by it 
you will make known, and in a way not to be misunder- 
stood or mistaken, whether the principle of reforming 
and perfecting our various institutions is to be carried to 
its full extent; or whether we are to rest satisfied with 
what has been already done, however inadequate to our 
wishes and expectations, and to look for no further Re- 
forms whatever, or at the best such niggardly, imperfect, 
and garbled measures, as it may suit our political oppo- 
nents to fling to us. 

The truth is, (and it is a truth which can no longer be 
suppressed or evaded,) that the present is not a mere 
struggle for place and power between two contending fac- 
tions, alike selfish, arrogant, and rapacious, but one between 
the Nation at large, which ardently desires the Reform 
of all abuses, and her worst and bitterest foes, the ene- 
mies of all Reform, the upholders and unblushing advo- 
cates of every abuse, however gross and iniquitous, 

It is not, therefore, without considerable doubt and 
hesitation, that, situated as I am, a stranger to the town 
of Bridport, unconnected with any party, and with no 
other claims to your support than a sincere and ardent 
attachment to the great cause of Reform, I thus venture, 
at so important a crisis, to declare myself (in the absence 
of Mr. Romi.ty, who declines offering himself again,) a 


PINNOCK’S NEW PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR, 


Is Published this Day, Price 1s. 6d, 


AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


UPON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE; 


Especially adapted by its simplicity and its Numerous Exercises, for the Junior Classes in 
Schools, for Private Tuition, or for Self-instruction. 


BY W. H. PINNOCK. 
London: ErrincHam Witson, Royal Exchange. 





Just Published, in foolscap 8vo. with Maps, Price 2s. 6d. 
embossed cloth, or handsomely half bound in morocco, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


RADY’S DOVER ROAD SKETCH 
BOOK, or Traveller’s Pocket Guide between Lon- 
don and Dover; wherein is described every object of in- 
terest on this much-frequented road, including a detailed 
account of the Cities of Canterbury and Rochester, of the 
Towns of Dartford, Gravesend, Chatham, Faversham, 
Herne Bay, and Dover, with every information relative 
to the Customhouse and Packets, and a List of the Duties 
on Goods usually brought by travellers into this country, 
Canterbury: Warp, Mercery Lane. London: Wutr- 
TAKER and Co.; Cuapman and Hati; and Tit. 








This Day is Published, by Or1ver and Boyp, Edin- ; 


burgh, and Simpxry, Marsnatt, and Co, London, 


Price 10s. 6d. 
HE SCOTTISH ALE-BREWER. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Art of 
Brewing Ales according to the system practised in Scot- 
land. In which are detailed a simplified process of Sparg- 
ing (illustrated by two Engravings of a newly-invented 
self-acting Sparging Machine), and the method of con- 
ducting Slow Fermentation; containing also four tables 
of Original Gravities and Attenuations, both real and ap- 
parent, with the quantity of proof spirit per cent. in the 
ales of the various Edinburgh brewers, ascertained by 
means of partial evaporation. 

By W. H. Roperts, 
Author of “ The British Wine Maker and Domestic 
Brewer." 
Also, the 3d Edit. of the 
BRITISH WINE MAKER AND DOMESTIC 
BREWER. 





Candidate for the distinguished honour of rep ing 
you in the next Parliament. 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill indeed, when 
party influence was every thing and public principle 
nothing, when the House of Commons was notoriously 
composed of men who had either bought their seats, or 
who were content to become the Nominees of certain 
great and influential families, this was a step which an 
independent man might well shrink from taking. But 
now, since that great and healing measure has breathed a 
fresh spirit into our Political Institutions ; now, when the 
corrupt and debasing practices to which I have alluded 
have in a great measure ceased; when, in a word, the Re- 
asp of the Country, after years of degradation, at 
length stands up regenerate and free, a seat in Parlia- 
ment is a distinction which, happily, for us all, may be 
sought and obtained by other means, and without that 
distressing mixture of self-derogation which was formerly 
inseparable from it. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself 
Your very obedieut and devoted humble Servant, 
Gentlemen, 
SWYNFEN JERVIS, 
Whitehall Place, 19th June 1837, 


Ee _ 


Lately Published by W. Tarr, Edinburgh, and Simpxin, 
Marsuatt, and Co. London. 


HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TyTLer, Esq. 

Vol. V. containing the Reigns of James IV., James V., 
and part of the Minority of Mary. 

Vols. I. to LV. Price 12s. each, 

The access which Mr. Tytler has had, through the 
favour of the Home-Secretary, to the State Papers for the 
period, including many important documents never before 
accessible to a historian, will be found to have thrown 
new light on many parts of the History of Scotland 
which were previously obscure. 

“ The want of a complete History of Scotland has been 
long felt; and from the specimen which the part before 
us gives of the author’s talents and capacity for the task 
he has undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the 
deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of 
the battles are concise, but full of spirit. The events are 
themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in 
a very picturesque and forcible style.””—Times. 

“ The table of contents will show that Volume V. em- 
braces a very interesting period. With the exception of 
the days of Wallace and Bruce, there are few portions of 
our history more interesting and romantic than the reigns 
of the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary,a portion of 
whose minority is also contained in this volume, which, 
consequently, includes the unfortunate battle of Flodden 
Field, the subject of some of the most plaintive and 
touching chants of the Scottish muse; the agitated mi- 
nority of James V.; the eventful reign of that monarch, 
and his miserable death after the disgraceful deteat of 
Solway Moss; and the opening, during the succeeding 
minority of Mary, of that great struggle between Roman 
Catholicism an: Protestantism which was to terminate 
in the triumph of the Reformed fgith. In an appendix are 
given some valuable papers, illustrative of particular 
ee of the history, which, whether for animation and 

terest of style or depth and accuracy of research, me- 
rit our warmest approbation, and ought to be in the 

nds of every Scotchman who wishes to be correctly in- 
formed respecting the deeds of his fathers.”—Greenock 
Intelligencer. 

LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By the late Tuomas Brown, M.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
joensen ot With a Portrait; and a Memoir of the 
Author by the Reverend Davin Wexsx, Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh. In 1 
very thick vol. 8vo. closely but beautifully printed, 18s. 

“« Aninestimable book.”’—Dr. Parr. 








SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS, with large 
Additions, by Professor M'Cuutocn. 
utifully printed vols, 8vo, 23, 12s 6¢, 


In 4 large and 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ABLEAUX FROM “CRICHTON ” 


in a Series of Twelve highly-finished Engravings 
in Outline of Mr. Ainsworth’s celebrated Romance, 
By Joun Franxuin, Esq. 
1 vol. royal folio, handsomely bound, 


II. 
GUIZOT’S EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d- The Authorized Version, 
Translated by Mrs. Col. Beckwits, 


IIT. 
THELWALL’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
With a History of the State Trials of 1794. 
By his Wrvow. 
The First Volume, 12s. 


ry. 
SCHILLER’S “BRIDE OF MESSINA.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 
Translated by George Irvine, Esq. 


¥, 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES, 
The Second Edition. 
By the Hon, James Erskine Murray, 


VI. 
COOKE’S “ HISTORY OF PARTY.” 
First and Second Volumes. (Vol, 3 just ready.) 


STRANG’S “GERMANY AND THE GERMANS.” 
2 vols, 8vo. fine Lllustrations, 
I 


VIII. 
THE POET’S DAUGHTER. A Novel, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IX. 
MORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
In Easy Couplets. 
By Sir Eczrton Brypaes, Bart. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Joun Macrong, 3, St. James’s Square, 





In July will be Published, by Subscription, Price One 
Guinea, for the Benefit of the Family of the late Rev. 
E. Smepuey, 


HE TRIBUTE; A COLLECTION 

OF UNPUBLISHED POEMS, by 

The Rev. H, Alford Lord Northampton 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie Late Lady Northampton 

Bernard Barton, Esq. S. A. O’Brien, Esq. 

Rev. W. L. Bowles Miss Popple 

Miss Mary Boyle Rt. Hon. T. S. Rice, M.P. 

Miss A. Bradstreet G. F. Richardson, Esq. 

Rev. G. S. Cantley Miss Randall 

Mrs. Cheney Horace Smith, Esq. 

Miss Cheney Professor Smyth 

R. H. Cheney, Esq. Late W. N. Smyth, Esq. 

Miss Costello Late W. Sotheby, Esq. 

TheHon.Sir E Cust,K.C.H. | R. Southey, Esq. LL.D, 

The Lady Dacre The Marchese Spinetto 

G. Darley, Esq. Miss Agoes Strickland 

F. H. Doyle, Esq, Rev, C. Strong 

Rev. J. Eagles H. Taylor, Esq. 

C. A. Elton, Esq. Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 

W. Empson, Esq, Rev. C, Tennyson 

Rev. J. Frere Rev. C. Townsend 

Sir W. Hamilton Rev. C. H. Townshend 

H. Gally Knight, Esq, MP. } Rev. C. R. Trench 

W.S. Landor, Esq. Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. 

Rev. H. Milman A.J. de Vere, Esq. 

R. M. Milnes, Esq. G. V. Venables, Esq, 

James Montgomery, Esq. j Rev. W. Whewell 

Thomas Moore, Esq. W. Wordsworth, Esq. 

Mrs. Myers 








Edited by Lord Nortaampron. 

To be Published by Jonn Muxray, Albemarle Street, 
and Henay Linpsett, Wimpole Street ; to whom it is 
requested Subscribers’ Names may be sent as early as 
possible for insertion in the Printed List now in prepa- 
ration, 








H«s MAJESTY QUEEN VICTO- 

RIA.—J. MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond Street, 
has the honour to announce the Publication of a POR- 
TRAIT of HER MAJESTY, from a Drawing re- 
cently executed by command for her Royal Highness 
the Dutchess of Kent, by R. J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A.; and 
engraved in the finest style by F. C. Lewis, Esq. Ea- 
raver to his late Majesty. 

Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Prints, 5s.; a few impressions before 
the writing, 10s. 6d. 

Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


E W 8.0 G S.— 

MALIBRAN’S FAREWELL TO AMERICA. 

Written and Sung by Herself, on the Eve of her Depar- 
ture for Europe. Also, 

QUEEN OF EVENING. The last Composition she 
received in this Country from the hands of her Bio- 
grapher. Anda 

NEW EDITION of Lord Byron’s admired “WHEN 
WE TWO PARTED.” Compuser, J, NatHan. Price 
2s. each. 

Loudon: Cramer, Apprson, and Beatz; J, A. No- 
VELLO; aud JosepH THomAs. 








Now Ready, 
HE NATURALISTS LIBRARY. 
Conducted by Sir Wiit1am Jarping, Bart, 
Tue New Vouume. 
Being Vol. XVIII. ; with 33 coloured Plates, and Memoir 
and Portrait of Lamarck, Price 6s. 
FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES. 
By Mr. Duncan. 
Same Volume, for Presents, in extra morocco, Price 
9s. 6d.; in silk, 7s. 6d. gilt leaves, 
THE BUTTERFLY GEM. 
S. Hientry, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
Curry, Dublin. 





Just Published, in 4 vols. 8vo. Price 3/. neatly bound im 
cloth and lettered, 


fu RAVELS IN NORTHERN 
GREECE. 

By Wu.t1am Martin Leake, late Lieut.-Col. of the 
Royal Artillery, Hon. D.C.L. of the University of 
Oxtord, &c, &e. &e. 

This Work contains 43 Plates of Inscriptions, and the 
best Map that has been published on a small scale of the 
Northern Boundaries of Greece. 

Printed for Joun Ropwett, New Bond Street; of 
whom may be had all Col. Leake’s other works, 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
On the Ist of July will be Published, 2s, 6d. Part I. of 


DY QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA 
Translated from the Spanish of Mrovet Cer- 
VANTES DE SAAVEDRA, by Cuarzes Jarvis. Revised and 
Corrected, and beautifully illustrated, after Original De- 
signs by Tony Jouannor. 
To be Completed in 18 Monthly Parts. 

London: J. J. Dusocuer and Co. 75, Old Broad 
Street. Sold also by C. Trut, Fleet Street; and H. 
Hooper, Pall Mall East. Agent for Ireland—J. Cum- 
m1nG, Dublin; for Scotland—Menzigs, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, also, (just completed,) 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GIL BLAS, 
2 vols, Price 1/. 12s. in cloth. 





DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, Price 8s. the Third Edition, and illustrated 
by Coloured Plates, 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the 
Manner in which Nature as well as Remedial Art 
operates in effecting a healing Process in Cases of Con- 
sumption; explaiued and illustrated by Te- 
markable and interesting Cases. 
By Francis H. Ramapor, M.D. 

Fellow of the College of Physicians, and Senior Physi- 
cian to the Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and 
other Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

London: Loneman and Co, 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY MR. MURRAY. 


I. 
te WHOLE of BYRON'S WORKS.. 
With the Notes, in ONE VOLUME, 8vo, 20s, bd, 


II. 
BABBAGE’S NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREA- 
TISE, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


IIt. 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Vol. 2. 
8vo. 14s. IV. 
The BLACK SEA and CIRCASSIA, by Tarr 
Bout DE Marieny, Map, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
¥, 


BISHOP HEBER’S SERMONS for EVERY 
SUNDAY inthe YEAR. 2d Edition, 3 vols, 8vo. 248. 


VI. 
LORD CARNARVON’S PORTUGAL, GALLICIA, 
and the BASQUE PROVINCES. Second Edition, 
with Additions, 2 vols. post $vo. 21s, 


VIL 
GIFFARD’S SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, GREECE, and the MOREA, with Plates, 
post 8vo. VIII. 
On the UNCHANGEABLE CHARACTER of ALL 
WARS iu SPAIN, 8vo. 5s. 
Joun Mupray, Albemasle Street, 
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On Wednesday, June 22, will be Published, 
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An Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
London: Loneman and Co. 


HE JUVENILE EVERY-DAY 
BOOK: with many Engravings. 

“' This is a very pretty and useful little volume. It 
may truly be called a book for every-day, for it would be 

































































































By the Author of “ India,” a Poem, 
Just Published, in t Svo. Price 3s. 6d. 
HE CITY OF THE EAST; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Joun R, Priestixy, 47, High Holborn. 





Just Published, Price 7s, boards, 8vo. 
N MILITARY LAW AND 
FLOGGING. 
By Major-General C. J, Napier, C.B. 
Published by W. and T. Boonz, New Bond Street. 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 25s, Vol. 1V. of 


yas MARQUESS WELLESLEY'S 
DESPATCHES, 
(Completing INDIA.) 
Ws. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 
Of whom may be had, Vols. I. IT. and III. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 
\ A TRANSLATION of the PHAR- 
MACOPCEIA COLLEGII REGALIS MEDI- 
‘CORUM LONDINENSIS. With Additions. 
By Avo.puus Freveric HasELpEn. 
Epwarp Cuvurron, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 








. Price Three Shillings, boards, 

KETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, 

in which those interesting members of the animal 

kingdom are classified according to their instincts, habits, 

and general characteristics, By Quiz; with Six Illustra- 
tions by Purz. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Just Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. 1s, cloth, illus. 
trated by a Coloured Map of the Seat of War, 


HE BASQUE PROVINCES; 

their present Political State, Scenery, and Inhabi- 

tants; with Adventures amongst the Carlists and Chris- 
finos, By E. Bett Sreruens, Esq. 


London: Wairraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in 7 8vo. Price 5s. 
A oP REAM F LIFE; 
OR, AUGUSTINE AND GERALDINE, 
A Poem, in Five Parts. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Gurpon Moore, M.A. 
“ This is one of the very few books which may, with- 
out distrust, be put into the hands of thoughtful youth.” 


. 


Smiru, Etper, and Co, Cornhill. 





Under the Gracious Patronage of the Queen Dowager. 
On the Ist of July will be Published, Price 1s. Part VII. of 


E CAMELEON, ou Recueil Menseul 
‘ de Morceaux de Littérature, Sciences, Beaux Arts, 
ete. Dirigé par M. J.C. Tarver, Eton. 

Volute I. ofthe NEW SERIES may be had, neatly 
& bound in cloth and lettered, 7 


Price 7s. 
*-H. Hoorsr, 13, Pall Mall East; J. Sovrer, 131, Fleet 
Street. 





Just Published, 
: Dedicated, by Permission, to the King, 
HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE BRITISH POWER IN INDIA, 
By Peter Avser, M.R.A.S. 
Late Secretary to the Hon. East India Company. 
Vol. I. Price 21s. (a few copies on royal paper, Price 
12. Ls. 
Vol. II: din shortly be Published. 
‘ London: Wm. H. Atien and Co,7, Leadenhall Street ; 
and CaLxrn and Bupp, Pall Mall. 





MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, &c. 
_Just Published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 6s.cloth, 


HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND STATISTICS OF GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, &c. 

E° Forming Vol. VII. of 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 

Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and founded on 
Official and Public Documents furnished by Government, 
% the Hon. East India Company, &c. 

And Dedicated, by Express Command, to the King. 
; By R. Montaomery Martin, Esq. F.SS, 

*,* This volume, containing ample information on 
m the means of communication with the Mediterranean, 
@ will be found peculiarly useful to summer Voyagers and 


i Tourists, 
Already Published, 

Vol. I.-The CANADAS, Upper and Lower. 
# Vol.Il.-NEW SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMAN’S 
# LAND, SWAN RIVER,and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Vol. I11.—The CAPE of GOOD HOPE, MAURI- 
# TIUS, aod SEYCHELLES. 
Vol. 1V.—The WEST INDIES. Vol. I.—JAMAICA, 
! HONDURAS, TRINIDAD, TOBAGO, GRENADA, 
# the BAHAMAS, andthe VIRGIN ISLES. 

Vol. V.—The WEST INDIES. Vol. I1.—BARBA- 
DOES, St. LUCIE, St. VINCENT, &c, 
~ Vol. VI.—NOVA SCOTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND, &c, 

Preparing for Publication, 

Vol. VIIL—BENGAL, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY. 

Vol. IX.—CEYLON, PENANG, MALACCA, AND 
SINCAPORE, 

Vol. X.—SIERRA LEONE, THE GAMBIA, CAPE 
COAST CASTLE, ACCRA, THE FALKLAND 
4 ISLANDS, ST. HELENA, AND ASCENSION, 

Each volume is perfect in itself, and is issued perio- 
ically, at intervals of not less than two months, 

The whole work will be completed in Ten VotumeEs, 
Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by original Maps and Fron- 
tispieces, and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
m@ Price 6s. each Volume. 

*,* These works have already been introduced into 
a many of the superior Schuols, and are admirably adapted 
for the higher classes. 


to open it without finding some matter of 
amusement or profit. There is all possible variety of se- 
lection, and made in excellent judgment. The woorl-cuts 
are very clever, Altogether, we most heartily commend 
the volume to our juvenile readers.” —- Literary Gazette. 
London: Joun Limsrrp, 143, Strand. 





Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
RT of READING with ACCURACY 
and EFFECT. 
“ The ‘ Rhetorical Class Book,’ by H. Innes, is an ex- 
cellent selection of pieces for reading aloud; prefaced by 
some clever and ingenious remarks on elocution, with 
directions for its practice.” —Spectator. 
“ We heartily commend it to every one engaged in the 
education of youth.” —Greenwich Guardian. 
By the same Author, 
BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, Price 1s. 
London: Joun Limsiagp, 143, Strand. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for 

-& young Historians, embellished with upwards of 
Sixty Engravings, Price 3s. 6d. 

2. HOLIDAY EVENINGS, by Mrs. Cuttp, 2s. 6d. 

3. AGARLAND OF JUVENILE POEMS, by ditto, 


Price ls. 
4. The YOUNG LADY’S STORY TELLER, by 
Miss Leste, 2s. 
5. EARLY IMPRESSIONS, by a Lapy, ls. 6d. 
6. The JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK, with 100 
Engravings, will be ready in a few days. 
London: Joun Limairp, 143, Strand. 








Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 
N ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE. 

By Dr. Cuannina. 
Also, Just Published, in 1 vol. 5s, 6d. cloth, 
ESSAYS ON THE FORMATION AND PUBLI- 
CATION OF OPINIONS, &c. Third Edition, 

In 1 vol. Price 9s. 6d. cloth, 
MARGAM ABBEY; an Historical Romance of the 
Fourteenth Century. 

Joun GREEN, 12], Newgate Street. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


I. 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW 
WORK, SNARLEY YOW; 
Or tHe Doo Fienp. 3 vols, 


. 2. 
SPAIN, AND THE SEAT OF WAR IN SPAIN 
By Heasert Byne Hatt, Esq. Late Captain 7th Royal 
British Fusileers, &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By George Rosrnson, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with New Maps and Plans, 





Also, Just Ready, 


WANDERINGS IN GREECE, 
By Grorce Cocurane, Esq. late of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the King and Queen of 
Greece, and numerous other I)lustrations, 


2. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF JERUSALEM AND 
MOUNT SINAI, 

Consisting of 22 Tinted Views, including the most 
interesting sites between Grand Cairo and Beirout. From 
Drawings by F. Arunpate, Architect, with a descrip- 
tive Account of his Tour and Residence in those countries, 
in an elegant 4to. vol. 25s. bound, 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


I. 
TARKES GUIDE TO ITALY. 
Ninth Edition, ~ 8vo. 15s. bound, 
A HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in HOLLAND, 


BELGIUM, along the RIINE, and throughout 
NORTHERN GERMANY. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Ill 


II. 
A HAND BOOK for TRAVELLERS in SOUTH- 
ERN GERMANY. Post _ Nearly Ready. 

I 


BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY. By Mrs. 
Trotuors, Second Edition. 2 vols. 18s. 


7. 
SIMOND’S SWITZERLAND. A New Edition. 2 
vols, 8vo. 24s. 





VI. 
DATES and DISTANCES, showing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 64, 


VIL. 
MATTHEWS’ DIARY of an PQVALID. Fifth 
Edition. Foolscap 7s, ~~ 


III. 
FORSYTH’S ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, and LITE- 
RATURE of ITALY. ae Edition, Foolscap 7s. 6d, 


IX. 
ROME in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. smali8vo. Li. lls. 6d. 


X. 
BARROW’S EXCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE. New Edition. Post 8vo. 12s. 


XI. 
BARROW’S VISIT to ICELAND and NORWAY 
in 1834, Post Svo. 12s, 


XII. 
A YEAR in SPAIN. By a Youne American. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 16s, * 


XUI. 
KNIGHT’S TOUR in NORMANDY. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, 9s. 6d. iY 


GIFFARD'S SHORT VISIT to the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ATHENS, and the MOREA. Pilates. 
Post 8vo. 


XV. 
WORDSWORTH’S ATHENS and ATTICA. With 


“Saturday, July 1, Price 4d. . 


HE NEWSMEN’S WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. — Office, 22, Catherine Street, 
Strand. — Advertisements ‘received till Thursdays. A 
Portrait of the King, value. 2s. 6d. will be presented gratis 
with No. 3, to all regular Subscribers. 


HE GUIDE, the Cheapest of the First 
Class Papers, will contain a Series of Articles 
on the SCANDALOUS PERSECUTION of NEWS. 
VENDERS, for SELLING on SUNDAYS, Price 344. 
Published on Saturdays, in time for post. : 
Tue Guipe contains, in addition, the Parliamentary 
and Foreign News at length; Provincial Information: 
cases in the Law Courts; all the Police of the Week: 
Steam-boat accidents, at Home and Abroad; Coroners 
Inquests; Infanticide by a father; and all the News 1 
the Week, Office, 21, Catherine Street, 


6 es NOBILITY, GENTRY, AMA- 
TEURS, and GARDENERS, are strougly re. 
commended to order the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, 
a First-rate Family Newspaper, free from Political bias, 
and devoted to Horticulture and General Science, and 
full of information truly valuable to everybody who has 
a Garden. 

Published by T. Hayman, 343, Strand, Price 5d.; 
Sold by all Newsmen.—Advertisements may be sent 
by Post and Paid for Quarterly. \ 


[HE Proprietors of the HORTICUL- 
& TURAL JOURNAL has by repurchasing Back 
Numbers, at an advanced price, been enabled to complete 
a few more sets, up to December, and these will be de- 
livered to purchasers in the order of application. The 
next Monthly Number will be most important. Office, 
corner of Catherine Street, Strand, 

Advertisements received till the 28th. Monthly Num- 
bers, Price 1s, 
_ “It is the best of the floral works, and the plates are 
inimitable.’—Country Paper. ’ 


NOTICE, 


OLIVER TWIST, by “BOZ.” 
Illustrated by Georce CrurksHanx. > 
This popular story, by the author of “ The Pickwick 
Papers,” will be continued in the forthcoming Number of 
“ Bentley's Miscellany’? (to be Published on the 30th 
instant), which will also contain various humorous 
stories, and other interesting contributions by Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Captain Medwin, Dr: Maginn, Sheridan 
Kuowles, “ Father Prout,” J. H. Wade, the Author of 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” the Author of “ Hajji Baba,” and 
many other distinguished writers, with Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, 

















169, Piccadilly, June 24th, 1837, 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN § 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY § 
JOURNAL, No. IX. will be ready for delivery with the 
Magazines on the 30th inst. y 
ConTENTS: 
Norway—its Social and Political Condition. 
. Landor’s Works, Imaginary Conversations, Pericles 
and Aspasia. 
. ves ° of Debtor and Creditor—the Attorney-General’s 
ill. 
Australia—Secondary Punishments. 
. Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
. British and Foreign Universities—Cambridge. 
National Schools of Ireland—Scripture Lessons. 
Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe. 
The Currency and Banking Question. 
*.* Nos. 1 to 8 are still on sale, 4s, each, or in Volumes, 
half Russia, 11s. 6d. each volume. 
James Ripaway and Sons, London; and, by order, 
through every Country Bookseller. 
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This Day is Published, handsomely bound in cloth, 
Price One Pound, the Second Volume of 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE:} 


Being the OLp and New Testaments, according & 
to the Authorized Version. [Illustrated with Wood-cuts, § 
representing the Historical Events, after the most cele- 

brated Pictures; the Landscape Scenes, from Original 

Drawings or from Authentic Engravings; and the Sub- 

jects of Natural History, of Costume, and of Antiquities, 

from the best Sources, To which are added, Original f 
Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of 
such passages connected with the History, Geography, 
Natural History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures 
as require Observation. is 
The Second Volume extends from SAMUEL to the j 
end cf ISAIAH, and contains 340 pages of Letter-press, § 
with 321 Wood cuts. The work is also issued in Monruty § 
Parts, Price 2s. and in WeeKiy NumBers, Price 6d. : 
The First Volume, which includes to the end of RUTH, 

is constantly kept on sale, Price 17s. 6d. uniformly bound g 
in cloth. i 
London ; Cuaries Knrout and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. § 


alee 





This Day is Published, neatly sewed and lettered, Price J 
10s, the First Half of the First Volume of : 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND: being a History of the People, as § 
well as a History of the Kingdom. Illustrated with 
many Hundred Wood-cuts of Monumental Records ; 
Coins; Civil and Military Costume; Domestic Build- 
ings, Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathedrals and other 
great works of Architecture; Sports and other Illustra- 
tions of Manners; Mechanical Inventions; Portraits of 
Eminent Persons ; and Remarkable Historical Scenes. 
This Half-Volume extends to the time of WILLIAM § 
RUFUS, and comprises 400 pages in super-royal Octaro, 
containing about 260 Wood cuts, and as much text as is 
usually comprised in Four Octavo Volumes | 

The PicrortaL History oF Eno.anp is also Pub- 
lished in Monraty Parts, Price 2s. and in WeeKty & 
Numuers, Price 6d. and will be completed in Three 
super-royal Octavo Volumes, similar to those of the B 
PicroriaL BiBte. 

London : Cuarves Kniaut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 








London : Printed by Josepa Crayton, of No. 7» Windsor § 
Court, Strand; and Pablished by him at No.9. Wel 





Plates. S8vo. 10s. 










London: Wu1rtaxrRr and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


lington Street, Sirand, saTURDAY, 24th Jung 1837. 
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